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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It was the first intention of the Author 
to have brought the following pages before 
the Public in their original shape of "Letters 
from the Mediterranean," addressed to Lady 
Napier. The confidential correspondence with 
a kind parent, however, necessarily containing 
many particulars void of general interest, he 
was induced, whilst retaining the familiar 
epistolary style, to throw the narrative into 
the form of a journal. 

Should any further plea for indulgence be 
necessary, the Author has to urge in pallia- 



viii ADVERTISEMENT. 

tion of faults of style and composition, that 
official duties calling him to new and more 
distant " Excursions," left but little time to 
correct and revise those " Along the Shores of 
the Mediterranean." 



J. U. S. Club, 

Feb. 1842. 
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Approaching departure for foreign service — Feelings 
on leaving Ireland — ^Retrospective view of English 
quarters — Comparison of a military residence in 
England and Ireland — ^Irish peasantry and scenery 
— Blarney Castle — The " Groves of Blarney." 

Cork, Sept. 1837. 

I NEVER felt SO little reluctance at leaving 
any part of the world as I do on bidding adieu 
to " ould Ireland ;" and this feeling appears 
common to all our officers. Indeed, some go so 
far as to express a hope that they may never 
again set eyes on this gim of the sea. The 
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2 IBISH QUARTERS. 

fact is, we were all wofully disappointed in our 
expectations of this country* as a " quarter/' 
We had heard so much of Irish hospitality, of 
Irish warm-heartedness, of Irish attention to 
the military, of the beauty of Irish scenery, 
and I know not what else, that, on our arrival 
here, we expected to live in clover, and revel 
at least in the seventh Paradise of Mahomet. 
We were doomed, however, to be sadly disap- 
pointed ; and the great contrast between our 
Irish quarters and the charming ones we had 
occupied during our short campaign in Eng- 
land, tended, by comparison, greatly to increase 
this feeling. 

I am not one of those who would ever 
blame those families in the neighbourhood of a 
military station for not shewing attention to 
the gay birds of passage, who, in the shape of 
" soger officers," as Jack calls us, may for a 
brief space of time be thrown amongst them. 
Far from it ; such acquaintance must be to them 
\ most unprofitable in every point of view ; for 
although we may, and I hope we do, boast 
amongst our cloth, of as highminded, honour- 

* Vide note to page 10. 
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able, and gentlemanly men as in any other 
profession, still the transient nature of friend- 
ships formed with them, and they must be 
transient, only increases the pain of parting 
in the same ratio that their amiable qualities 
made them appreciated. 

If we should not, therefore, blame neglect 
(but that is not the word) from the members 
of civil society, how much more grateful ought 
we to feel when those attentions are bestowed 
spontaneously, and without even the form of 
an introduction! This was the case at our 
first quarters in England, on our return from 
India. We were received at Canterbury with 
open arms ; and, after our long exile in a burn- 
ing clime, our hearts were gladdened as soon 
as we set foot on our native shores, by the 
warmth, the hospitality, nay, the kindness 
with which we were received. 

I am not aware that any one of our officers 
had a single acquaintance in the place, or even, 
a letter of introduction ; still our reception, on 
returning from foreign service, was that of the 
"prodigal son." Dinners, balls, and fetes, 
were the order of the day. The papas gave 

b2 



4 PURE PHILANTHROPY. 

US "feasts/' which we washed down with 
sparkling champagne and rosy claret, the 
former serving to fill out our emaciated bodies, 
whilst the last, after considerable persever- 
ance in the use of the generous fluids, began 
eventually to recall a blush of health into our 
pale, yellow, or bronzed physiognomies, on 
which the " mammas" kindly smiled as they 
introduced us to their blooming daughters, 
who, dear creatures, not to be behindhand 
with the rest, condescended to become our part- 
ners in the quadrille, the waltz, and the " gal- 
loppe," though many, poor, bilious, looking 
creatures as we were, had scarcely a walk, 
much less a gallop, in us — at least, I can speak 
for myself: and all this was, I am convinced, 
from the purest feeling of philanthropy, un- 
mixed with one selfish thought or sentiment — 
for what interest could the " papas'' have in 
feteing untitled and uninfluential soldiers ? 

The " mammas" could not be thinking of 
matches with men who had only their " half- 
crown out of sixpence a-day'* to spend; and 
as for the young ladies; old Indians, with 
their nankeen pantaloons, calico chemises, 
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and cadaverous countenances, are not at all 
the objects calculated to elicit their spon- 
taneous smiles. 

But, " on dit," that sympathy often gives 
birth to love ; I am, however, happy to say, 
that were such a feeling ever engendered 
in any of those fair hearts, our short stay 
gave it no time to develop itself; at least to 
such an extent as to render the baggage- 
waggon requisite for the cure of the disease ; 
and I really do feel glad that, notwithstand- 
ing our intimate acquaintance with many 
of the families of Canterbury and its vicinity, 
we did not so ill repay their kindness as to 
persuade any fair " maid of Kent" to accom- 
pany the regiment on its departure. If, in 
my opinion, there be one situation in life less 
preferable than another to a sensitive and 
highly educated female, it is that of being 
an officers wife; more particularly the wife 
of a poor officer of a " marching regiment ;" 
when the delicate girl, who has, perhaps, been 
brought up to the enjoyment of every luxury 
and refinement in her paternal home, is sud- 
denly transferred to all the hardships and in- 
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dignities of a barrack-room life, to the fatigues 
and privations of a march, or the vicissitudes 
of climate. 

Ever shall I remember with gratitude the 

hospitable names of H , of B— — , of 

D , of Col. W , and many others, who 

I pray may live long to exercise that hospi- 
tality which is so congenial to their feelings. 

After a short residence at Canterbury, we 
marched to Weedon. This as a quarter, 
though not to be compared to the last, had, 
notwithstanding, its attractions. The surround- 
ing families were courteous in the extreme ; it 
was not, however, the season for gaiety during 
our abode in Northamptonshire ; still we got 
on very well, having little duty, and, conse- 
quently, plenty of leisure, which, with a charm- 
ing country to wander over during the summer 
months, enabled us to pass our time very 
pleasantly. 

Imagine, then, what a contrast to all this 
" playing at soldiers" was our removal to Ire- 
land ; where at Dublin, with a regiment con- 
sisting still of recruits, we had to take our 
share of the severe garrison duties of that 
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place^ and then, in the depth of winter, were 
marched to the ^* inhospitable" regions of the 
north, to be stationed at Belfast. What a 
transition did we find in its cold, bleak-looking, 
and deserted streets, to the animation and life, 
to the busy scenes and smilinf? countenances of 

In the bare mountains, and desolate heaths 
and bogs of Ulster, what a falling off from the 
rich pastures of Northamptonshire ! — Here and 
there dotted with gigantic oaks, with its green 
shady lanes and smiling cottages, whose neat 
little patch of flower-garden, and trellised 
honeysuckle and roses, betokened in the red- 
cheeked and well-fed cottagers^ a state of ease 
and contentment far removed fr(m the condi- 
tion of starvation and misery, which, alas! 
was but too evident in the abodes of the 
'* finest pmntry" in the world — ^those wretched 
hovels — ^where old age in rags, and children 
in nudity, might be seen wallowing in filth, 
amidst swine and poultry, in an atmosphere 
heavy with blindinff smoke from the peat fire 
Jig on the « Ja ohhnneyle. iS, and 
whose clouds failed even to be dissipated by 
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the chilling blast which whistled through the 
numerous crevices in the crazy, turf-built 
walls! 

The country people, too, how different in 
look and appearance from the sturdy form and 
contented, round, and ruddy face of the English 
farmer ! A ragged vestment, a sallow com- 
plexion, and, above all, a sour, discontented 
look, were the characteristics of the peasantry 
of Erin ; who, to use the expressive words of 
a sporting friend, residing some time among 
them, " neither fed kindly, nor wore a good 
coat." 

In the hospitality, too, of the good people of 
Belfast, we found a woful change from the 
festive scenes at Canterbury; still I blame 
th m not for treating us like, what we really 
were to them, aliens and strangers. I have 
already given my reasons for not doing so. 
But, at the same time, I could not but feel 
glad on being removed from a place possessing 
so few attractions to recommend it, or from a 
country in which, though it might otherwise 
be a desirable residence, our military duties 
are often of the most disagreeable nature. This 
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accounts for the almost universal wish we feel 
to quit it altogether. 

The Guards^ I am told, consider Ireland as 
in the pale of " foreign service ;" and with the 
prospect of the Mediterranean before us, we 
now feel as if we were about to return to our 
own homes. Would that we could remove with 
us our dear friends and relations 1 But happi- 
ness in this world is never unmixed, and we 
must sip the cup as it is brewed — bitter min- 
gled with the sweet ! 

Enough, however, of moralizing; and I 
must now attempt some account of a spot 
which is a striking exception to the usual 
bareness of scenery in this country. I 
allude to the celebrated Blarney Castle, or, 
as it is commonly called, Castle Blarney, 
thi3 property of Mr, Jefieys, whose acquaint- 
ance I renewed by chance on board the steamer 
which brought us from Dublin. He had the 
civility to offer me the shooting over his 
grounds at the Castle, of which, however, owing 
to our approaching departure, I shall not be 
able to avail myself. 

Everybody has heard of the " Blarney 

b3 
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Stone/' and wishing to be admitted to the 
mysterious privUeges which a kiss of it 
bestows, a brother officer, M , and my- 
self, started for the spot on foot, and arrived 
there, after going over five good Irish miles of 
ground, through a rich pasture country, but 
one which, disfigured by embankments and 
stone walls, ^id completely divested of either 
wood or enclosures, could lay but slight claims 
to the picturesque. This is, however, the ca^ 
with every part of the country I have visited 
from Portglenone to Cork,* so much so, that 
one would be almost led to imagine that St. 
Patrick had, in the " green island," proscribed 
hedgerows and timber, as well as snakes and 
toads. 

The approach to Blarney Castle is striking, 
and strongly characteristic of an old baronial 
feudal residence — but it is sadly falling to 
decay. Its mouldering and neglected walls 
appear tottering on their foundations—" grass 
is growing on its hearthstone," and even the 

* The author " steamed" from Dublin to the latter 
place, and therefore had no opportunity of witnessing 
the intermediate scenery. 
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beautiful " groves of Blarney," so celebrated in 
song, are suffered to become a rank and deso- 
late wilderness. The " grove" is composed of 
laurel trees, of singular size and luxuriance of 
growth, under the shade of which are various 
cool grottoes, the whole presenting a scene, in 
its way, of unrivalled beauty. 

The " kissing stone" is placed at one corner 
of the highest battlements of the castle. I was 
never able to trace the origin of the privileges 
which every one is aware are to be derived 
from a salute bestowed upon it ; but that origin 
cannot be of a very remote era, as the stone 
itself bears the date of 1703. The donjon, 
the witches' stair, and the cave which runs 
under the Castle, to, it is said, an immense extent, 
and where " cats and badgers for ever breed," 
are the curiosities pointed out to the inquisi- 
tive stranger. 

As the rude herdsman who guided us shewed 
the entrance to the latter, I asked him if he 
knew the song called the " Groves of Blarney" ? 

"Sure, and 'tis jist I who does," replied 
Pat, who, by the offer of sixpence, was in- 
duced to repeat, in a drawling nasal tone, the 
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foUowing lines, which I took down at the 
time, and which, as they differ from the usual 
*^ polished" edition, I here add for the reader's 
amusement and edification : — 

THE herdsman's EDITION OF THE ^' GROVES OF 

BLARNEY." 

The groves of Blarney, they were so charming, 

All in the puddling of sweet silent brook; 

There is daisies, and sweet carnations. 

The blooming pink, and the rose so fair. 

The dafiydilly, beside the lily, 

All flowered on the sweet rock close. 

'Tis Lady Jefferys as owns this nation 
She's like an Alexander, a rose so fair, 
She's castles round her, where no nine pounder 
Can touch or plunder her place of strength. 
'Tis Oliver Cromwell that did her pummel. 
And made a breach in her battlement. 

There's the lake weU stored with perches, 
The comely eels in the virgin mud. 
Besides the leeches, and the groves of beeches, 
That were planted in order agin the flood. 

There's the cave where no daylight enters, 
But cats and badgers for ever breed; 
The moss by nature, which makes it swater 
Than the coach and six, and a bed of down. 
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There's statues gazing, this noble place in — 

All gods and heathens, and nymphs so fair. 

Now, to finish my brave narration — 

Bonld Neptune's standing quite naked in the open 
air. 

There's the kitchen, how many a flitch in, 
The maids are stitching upon the stair. 
There's the whisky, besides the biscuit. 
Which would make you frisky if you were there. 

'Tis there you'd see Pat Murphy's daughter 
Washing praties furnint the door — 
Judy Carey, and Peggy Leary, 
All blood related to Lord Dunamore. 



*«* On taking a final leave of Ireland, though candour 
may oblige the author to aver that he did not like those 
portions of it which he had visited, as a military resi- 
dence, and though misgovemment may have produced 
the scenes of misery he mentions, still he cannot help 
bearing witness to the sound, sterling character of the 
sons of Erin, as weU as to the amiable qualities of her 
fair daughters ; and whilst the name of Ireland exists, 
it may be confidently affirmed that it wiU ever be as- 
sociated with Genius and Valour — ^with Beauty and 
Virtue. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

At sea — Cape Spartel — ^Detained in the Gut by east- 
erly winds — Account of departure from Cork — 
Embarkation scenes — Head quarters of the regi- 
ment embark on board the " Prince Regent *' at 
Cove — Steaming down the river — ^Beauty of the 
banks — Get under weigh — Sea-sickness — Miseries 
on board a troop ship-— Little attention paid to the 
comforts of troops on board ship— Cintra hills- 
Cape St. Vincent — Coast of Barbary, 

* 

October 14, 1837, off Cape Spartel. 

Here we have been for the last three or four 
days, tacking about in the vain endeavour to 
round Cape Spartel, and with our destination 
almost in sight, unable to reach it, owing to 
an adverse easterly wind. 

I have often observed that the nearer we are 
to the accomplishment of our wishes, the more 
we feel annoyed at being unexpectedly thwarted 
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in their Mfilment. This is particularly the 
case in a long voyage, at the commencement 
of which we can most philosophically put up 
with cahns, adverse winds, and every other an- 
noying deky ; but only brkgus wit4x sight of 
port, and then arrest us in our forward career, 
and the punishment of Tantelus is instantly in- 
flicted, whose imaginary pangs must have been 
devised by one intimately conversant with the 
workings of the human mind. Such has for 
some time past been our situation, and it can 
easily be imagined how much it has put us all 
out of humour. 

The bustle occasioned by a regiment leaving 
quarters where it has been stationed for a 
length of time, exceeds anything which the 
uninitiated can imagine ; and this is greatly 
increased when, on the point of quitting the 
shores of its native land, it is about to be 
separated from every tie, to encounter the 
dangers of the ocean, and all the perils and 
chances incident to foreign service, even in 
these peaceable times. The scenes which then 
present themselves are interesting and painful 
to a high degree. Followers who have attached 
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themselves to the corps, during its period of 
home service, who have followed it about 
from station to station — widowed mothers be- 
reaved of their sons — ^husbands of their wives 
and children — lovers separated in the very 
bud of affection — ^present themselves in rapid 
succession to the spectator, who will find it 
difficult to retire from the affecting scene with 
an unmoistened eye, or feelings of unmingled 
sorrow. 

Such was the state of tilings on the wharf at 
Cork, on the morning of the 26th of Septem- 
ber, when our head quarters, composed of the 
colonel, his staff, and band, with the two flank, 
and one battalion company of the regiment, 
marched down from the barracks with all the 
" pomp and circumstance" of war, in order to 
embark on the steamers which were to transfer 
us to the "Prince Regent" troop ship, then 
waiting for us at the " Cove of Cork/' 

Fortunately for us at such periods, the 
duties of the officers are too arduous to admit 
of their wasting their time in sentimentalizing, 
and the moral feelings, like the physical ones in 
the heat of battle, are too much excited to 
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{tdmit any sensation of wounds, which in more 
tranquil moments would be nearly unbearable. 
At last, amidst waving handkerchiefs, 
streaming eyes, and with only a few cases of 
drunkenness, for some chose this expedient of 
drowning their grief, we were all safely 
stowed on board; the paddles revolved, the 
band struck up, and to the old tune of the 
"Lass we left behind us," and with colours gal- 
lantly flying, we rapidly steamed away towards 
Passage. Even at this trying moment, we 
could not help admiring the beauty of the 
high wooded banks of the river, which some- 
times overhung the water, at others sloped 
gradually to its edge in smooth and verdant 
lawns, where female figures waving their 
shawls as we passed, pleased us with the 
thought, that we had at least the good wishes 
of Erin's blue-eyed daughters, for our safety 
and welfare. It is at all times gratifying to 
leave golden opinions behind you, but doubly 
so are those blessings showered on the poor 
wanderer's head as he is about to leave his 
native shores, maybe for ever, and which tend 
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hereafter to cheer him with grateftil . thoughts 
during his weary pilgrimage abroad ! 

We got on board the ** Prince Regent" in 
the course of the afternoon, and, as we were 
not to sail till the following day, had time 
to have the men divided into watches, ap- 
pointed to berths, and ourselves as comfort- 
ably " stowed away " as the case would 
admit of. 

The " Prince Regent" is not a bad vessel of 
her kind, but transports are proverbial for 
the indifference of their accommodation; nor 
in this does she belie the " caste" she belongs 
to. Both men and oflS^ers are excessively 
crowded — ^the married ones of the latter class 
almost to suffocation. We have, moreover, a 
very disagreeable person for an agent, and 
these people have it in their power, when they 
choose, of making themselves excessively trou- 
blesome, so that with all these pleasant con- 
comitants, it is not to be wondered at, if we feel 
anxious to be safely deposited on the " Rock," 
and to bid adieu to the good ship " Prince 
Regent." 
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It is astonishing how very little attention 
the authorities bestow, not merely on the com- 
forts of troops when embarked, but even on 
the sea-worthiness of the vessels employed in 
transporting them. A short tune ago, one 
division of the regiment was nearly lost in 
coming by steam from Dublin to Cork. Doubts 
having been expressed to the skipper as to 
the capabilities of his craft, his answer was : 
" Sure, and what can ye expect ; the boat 
carried pigs for a long time, but as they don't 
like to thrust thim in her now, she freights 
throups." 

In the afternoon of the 27th September, we 
weighed anchor, and got out of "Cove" with 
a fair wind, but a rough tumbUng sea, which 
very much discomposed the nerves of part 
of our new hands, who were just entering 
on their noviciate of a sea voyage. Sea-sick- 
ness is, in my opinion, the more dreadfrd, as it 
universally fails in eliciting the least sign of 
compassion or sympathy, even from those who 
are free from its baneful effects. If the suf- 
ferer is so fortimate as to escape open derision, 
he is told to have patience, that a few days will 
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flet him to rights, and in the meantime is 
strongly recommended to eat^ when, ye gods ! 
the very thought of food, produces often a 
feeling of revolting nansea, to which death 
itself would be a thousand times preferable. 
But there is one object on the ^' world of 
waters" on which pity will be bestowed, or 
else the heart which withholds it must indeed 
be callous. 

Woman, at all times the object of our at- 
tention, should be more particularly so, when 
entirely dependent on us for protection and sup- 
port — and she never can be so helpless as when 
exposed to the dreadful infliction (for I can call 
it by no other name,) of soul-prostrating "sea- 
sickness." Still the " cabin passenger" enjoys, 
even in this state, comforts and luxuries which 
tend greatly to alleviate the malady, and 
therefore the oflBlcer's lady claims not one tithe 
of the commiseration due to the unfortunate 
wife of the ** private," who, no matter what 
be her sufierings, or what might have . been 
her former condition before "enlisting," is 
obliged, at the hour of "clearing off ham- 
mocks/' to leave her berth, and, if not able to 
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sit or stand, to lie on the filthy decks, amidst 
the cries of children, the oaths, uproar, and 
coarse jests of the coarser beings by whom 
she is surrounded. 

We have on board one poor delicate girl, 
bom to a better fate; her parents were re- 
spectable tradespeople; she was in a good 
situation as a lady's maid, when, in an evil 
hour, she gave her heart and hand to a plau- 
sible fellow in the regiment, a dashing corpo- 
ral on the recruiting service, and has lived to 
witness the miseries which I have just de- 
scribed, and which we endeavour, as much 
as lies in our power, to alleviate. But her 
sufferings are so great, and so much has she 
been reduced by incessant sea-sickness, since 
we embarked, that the doctor appears to have 
given up aU hopes of her surviving the 
voyage, should she even live to see its ter- 
mination. 

In the beginning of the passage we had con- 
trary winds and most unfavourable weather, 
and made but little progress. On the 8th 
instant, we passed in sight of the Cintra hills, 
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whose beautiful appearance is too familiar to 
require any comment. 

The light breezes of the 10th carried us 
opposite Cape St. Vincent, a spot celebrated 
in history on more than one occasion, and from 
whence a Jarvis and a Napier have derived 
their titles.* On losing sight of the Cape, we 
shortly made the African coast, where, like the 
Peri at the gates of Paradise, we have since 
been lingering, in the vain endeavour to pass 
the columns of Hercules. Here, with a strong 
easterly wind blowing in our teeth, our old tub 
of a vessel makes so much lee- way that, what 
we gain on one tack we invariably lose on the 
other ; and in the morning find ourselves in front 
of the identical landmarks, hidden from our 
sight by the darkness of the preceding evening, 
with the consoling reflection, that shoxdd we 
chance to be driven ashore during the night, 
we should only escape drowning to have our 

* Sir Charles Napier, R.N., on account of the victory 
here obtained over the Miguelite fleet, on July 5th, 
1833, received the Portuguese title of Count Cape St. 
Vincent. 
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throats cut by the inhospitable barbarians who 
inhabit this part of the coast,* 

But " paciencia," as our Lisbon friends used 
to say, and I await in that state, and with re- 
signation, until a change of wind shall favour 
us. 

* For an account of the murder of part of the crew 
of an English vessel on these shores, vide one of the 
numbers of the " United Service Journal," for, I think, 
1832. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Mons Abila and Calpe — Appearance of the Bock — 
Jumper and Elliott — Disembarkation — ^Loss of the 
Don Juan steamer. 

New Mole, Gibraltar, Oct. 18, 1837. 

The same baffling easterly wind kept us 
knocking about until yesterday, giving us 
abundant leisure to contemplate and admire 
the conclusion of the labours of Hercules, as 
we alternately tacked from one of his columns 
towards the other, from the African Mons 
Abila, to the European Calpe. The former, 
at present better known as Apeshill, presented 
a striking contrast to its brother, the " Moun- 
tain of Taric," from which, in Arabic, is de- 
rived the present modern appellation of Gibral- 
tar. The one, apparently connected with the 
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" broad Atlas," presented a smiling scene of 
wood and verdure, whilst the other, isolated, 
and, as it were, cut off from all communion 
with the world, frowned in barren solitude 
and grandeur on the fair scene around. 
A fairer scene never met mortal ken than 
that wherewith we feasted our eyes, whilst 
so long vainly endeavouring to gain the de- 
sired haven; and it was with almost feel- 
ings of regret that, after so long gamboling 
on the clear, though bubbling waters of the 
Straits, we at last, yesterday afternoon, found 
ourselves snugly at anchor in the smooth 
basin of the New Mole — on the scene so in- 
teresting to every scholar, but more parti- 
cularly so to every Englishman, who, as he 
contemplates the barren and sun-burnt cinder 
above him, — still barren and sun-burnt, in 
spite of all the blood wherewith it has oft been 
deluged, — cannot fail to recall, with pride and 
satisfaction, the exploits of his gallant country- 
men — of Jumper and of Elliott, who so nobly 
won, and so obstinately defended, this bright 
jewel of our crown. 
VOL. I. c 
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I am writing on board the transport, amidst 
a scene of noise and confusion which baffles 
all description, and an idea of which, can only 
be formed by those, who may have been so 
far blessed as to have found themselves placed 
amidst a large body of troops at the moment 
of their disembarkation. 

I must, however, take opportunity by the 
forelock. From the cabin windows I have a 
tolerable view of the " Rock." The upper part 
looks like a huge mass of gray cinder, such as 
you see cast forth from a blacksmith's forge. 
As you descend towards the sea, the sides ap- 
pear to become gradually clothed in verdure, 
and amidst the trees are seen peeping what I 
am sure must be pretty little cottages, which I 
long to be exploring. 

But to give any further idea of the place 
would at present be a vain attempt; I shall 
only say, I was never, at first sight, more de- 
lighted with any spot. In my opinion, the 
beauty of the landscape completely beats the 
bay of Naples. 

The steamer, commanded by my friend E — , 
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was lately wrecked at the entrance of the bay- 
near Tarifa;* the people were, I believe, all 
saved, but she went to pieces, and we passed 
by what must have been some part of her 
wreck, in the Straits. 

* The Don Juan, which, during a thick fog, ran on 
a rock near Cabrita Point, in October, 1837. 



c2 
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CHAPTER rv. 

Different captains' guards — The Waterport — Market- 
place — Fish-market — Different kinds of fish — 
Charcoal- venders— Variety of Costumes — Spaniards 
— Moors — Old Hamet — ^Edict of Ferdinand and 
Isabella — ^Don Juan, the fruiterer — Dinner on guard 
— Temperate climate — ^Favourable to vegetation — 
Different plants — Aloe — Cactus and Prickly Pear 
— Pine and Date — Oleander and Gum cistus — Grar- 
dens of the Alameda— the Eed Sands — Sir Greorge 
Don — The Alameda on a Sunday evening — ^Eng- 
lish women and Senoritas — Scorpions and Jewesses 
— The Abaneco — National Costumes — Introduc- 
tion of London and Parisian modes — The road 
through the Cork wood, made by General Don. 

October 29th, Waterport Guard. 

The captains have here the benefit of two 
of those delightful residences styled guard- 
rooms. The landport guard, where you have 
to meditate in solitude for twenty-four hours, 
and the one where, for the present, I have 
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taken up my quarters, with a brother oflScer, 
to assist in the arduous duties imposed on me. 
This is the gayest of the two, for, indepen- 
dently of the advantage of having a companion 
in misfortune, you are close to a most busy 
scene, the market-place, which is a capital 
lounge for the officers on guard, and will, I 
think, prove an interminable source of amuse- 
ment whenever the fates, and my tour of duty 
send me to my present abode, and that is 
likely to be about once a week. The " Mer- 
cato^^ presents the busiest scene that can be 
imagined. 

Before entering the enclosed precincts, sa- 
cred to the distribution of the supplies of the 
town, Genoese fishermen, in their red pendent 
woollen caps and sailors' dresses, display, under 
a long shed, the greatest variety of fish, some, 
of the most bright and beautiful colours, whilst 
others are hideousness personified. Amongst the 
former are conspicuous, the brilliant crimson 
Sahnonettes, whilst the Toad-fish, and the most 
disgusting specimens of blubber, deserve a place 
amongst the latter class. The Sword-fish and 
the classical Tunny often hold a prominent sta- 
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tion amongst the larger tribes ; but I in vain 
looked put for the iris colours of the Dolphin. 

There is also a great yariety of shell-fish, to 
which I ™ . slger, plcutal, . ve-y 
large species of oyster, the interior of whose 
shell displays the most beautiful mother-of- 
pearl, and is about the size of a common sheet 
of foolscap. 

Near the fish-market may be seen the char- 
coal venders, who bring their blackened and 
bronzed faces, bandit-like persons, and don- 
key-loads of merchandise from the precincts 
of the sierras and the Cork wood. They are 
true specimens of the Andalusian peasant ; the 
broad-brimmed sombrero, (hat,) the handker- 
chief tightly bound round the head, the short 
jacket and blue velveteen breeches, buttoning 
from the knee upwards, with silver studs, and 
confined round the waist by the capacious 
j%a* of red worsted stuffs, in which is thrust 
the tough ash plant, with which he belabours 
the poor "bourro," (donkey,) the bottinas 

* Pronounced fakka^ the sash, which forms an in- 
dispensable article of equipment of the Spaniard of 
the lower order. 
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and shoes of untanned leather, complete the 

costume, the dusky hands and countenances 
excepted, of the southern " majo."* 

Passing the sentry at the gate, you enter 
the " Mercato," properly so called, and which 
affords every variety of food, both for the body 
and mind. Bread and fruit, game and garlic, 
oranges and onions, flowers and butchers' 
meat, are here displayed in endless succession. 
And the spectators and purchasers are of a no 
less heterogeneous description. 

The darkly-clad and graceful Spanish seno- 
rita, with her flowing mantilla, waving fan, 
and gliding step — ^the homely Genoese damsel, 
in her crimson cloak, turned up and trinuned 
with black velvet — ^the black-eyed Jewess, 



* It is difficult to give an English definition of the 
word *' makho," (as it is pronounced;) it is, a young 
man, who endeavours to unite in himself the several 
attributes of a blood, a dandy, a gallant, and a ruffian ; 
the majo must dress well, he must dance, woo the fair, 
bully the men, be able to tingle the guitar, write a son- 
net on his mistress, or, on occasion, make use of his 
navaja, (or knife,) with a rival. It may be here observed, 
that the Spanish letter " Ahota," or "j," is always, be- 
fore a vowel, pronounced as kh. 
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whose " short upper lip" is fringed with the 
darkest and softest down — alL these contrast 
greatly with the slouching gait, blue eyes, 
clear complexion, and golden locks, of the 
humbler daughters of Albion, Erin, and Scotia, 
the soldiers' wives, who are eagerly making 
their daily purchases. 

Nor does the rougher sex present less motley 
groups to the spectator. Greek sailors, with 
their bagged trowsers and red fez — English 
tars — ^the Spanish contrabandista — ^the mean- 
looking Jew porter, with his black skullcap — 
the stately Moor, in his resplendent robes — ^give 
the place all the appearance of a masquerade ; 
in the disguises of which, both the buyers and 
the sellers, the busy and the idle, universally 
participate. 

The men of traffic seem to be aU either Spa- 
niards or Moors. The first appear to monopolize 
the sale of the vegetables, flowers, and fruit, — 
great part of the latter coming from Tarifa, — 
whilst the Moors mostly deal in poultry, eggs, 
and fowls, vast quantities of which are brought 
over for sale, from Barbary, in large cylindri- 
cal baskets, which, peopled to suffocation by 
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their feathered inmates, rest in huge piles 
against the wall, the owner going round occa- 
sionally, and feeding his numerous family 
with a handfiil of millet, which is eagerly 
devoured. 

I was intently contemplating a venerable, 
white-bearded old man, engaged in this occu- 
pation, when another follower of the Prophet, 
whose better habiliments proclaimed a higher, 
or at least more easy, station in life, came up 
and said to me, in very tolerable English, " How 
do you do?" 

" Very well, I thank you," was my reply ; 
" and pray, who may you be ?" 

" You not know me ? I Hamet !" 

" Well, but who is Hamet ?" 

" You not know Hamet ?" indignantly asked 
the old fellow. " Then you never read — my 
name appear in book — I dine with officers at 
mess — all that told in book — book at the 
library." 

I had some time before been reading Cyril 
Thornton's life, and it immediately struck me 
that this must be the ** sturdy Moor," about 
whom he was nearly getting himself into a 

c3 
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scrape, by asking him to mess at an inspection 
dinner ; nor was I mistaken in my conjectures. 
On inquiry, I found him to be the identical 
person ; but the poor old fellow had not passed 
under the yoke of so many summers with im- 
punity ; although apparently in good health, he 
was bowed down by years, and shewed every 
sign of feebleness and old age.* 

Gibraltar is, I believe, the only part of 
Spain at aU frequented by the Jews and 
Moors, both of whom were expelled from the 
country by the very unwise edict of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, who thereby sacrificed, with the 
former, a great part of the riches of the king- 
dom, and with the latter, much of its wealth, 
and many of the arts and sciences ; which, even 
at that late period, were not much cultivated 
in the rest of Christendom, 

* Old Hamet keeps a shop for the sale of slippers, 
yataghans, dates, cushions, and other articles of Moorish 
produce and manufacture, for which you generally pay 
their full value. The old fellow has two or three wives 
in Barbary, to whom he occa^onally goes over to pay 
a visit, and gets exceedingly wroth if quizzed on this 
topic. With any Mahommedan, this is always a tender 
subject to touch on. 
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As I strolled about this morning, I fonned an 
acquaintance with a couple of Spaniards, who 
appear to be quite " characters" in the place, 
the one a diminutive little fellow, as broad as 
he is long, and selling game of every descrip- 
tion; if goldfinches, owls, and hawks, can be 
reckoned as such. However, he had lots of 
"conejos," (rabbits,) snipes, and red-legged 
partridges, on the merits of which, to judge 
from his never-ceasing laugh, and that of his 
auditors, he expatiated with great drollery. 

The second is a very corpulent person, re- 
joicing in the name of Don Juan, a vender of 
fruit; he is the very picture of good-nature 
and content, and must, I should imagine, be 
rather a sufferer from the extent to which he 
carries the former quaUty, as a bunch of 
grapes, or an orange in his stall is never ad- 
mired, but it is forthwith pressed on you, and 
all payment refused. Old Juan's stall appears 
to be the " scandal comer" of the idlers 
quartered in the neighbouring casemate bar- 
racks, who assemble here to crack at once his 
nuts and their spicy jokes. 

. The whole morning was thus employed in 
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sauntering about. My " companero" and my- 
self were both equally astonished on seeing our 
respective servants make their appearance, each 
provided with a long string of tin cases fitting 
closely into one another, and giving intimation 
that the dinner hour had already arrived. 

We were finally established in our new 
quarters, at Windmill Hill Barracks, where 
the lastly arrived regiment is generally sent 
for its first station; and this is probably a 
judicious arrangement, on the principle of sea- 
soning them, by degrees, to the climate, which 
is much cooler there than at the lower part of 
the rock, and particularly more so than the 
town.* Some of our young hands are already 
complaining of the heat, but all the old In- 
dians are delighted with the climate, which 
(at least, at this time of the. year) is the most 



* I afterwards found that a difference of seven or 
eight degrees in the temperature often existed during 
the summer months between WindmiU HiU and the 
more confined situation of the town, particularly during 
an easterly wind ; when at the latter place it was close 
almost to suffocation, a fine refreshing breeze always 
cooled the air at the Windmill. 
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delicious I ever experienced. The sun is cer- 
tainly powerful, but not sufficiently so to pre- 
vent your going out at all hours of the day, 
and the nights are so temperate that I always 
sleep with my windows open, though with the 
addition of a blanket. 

With such a temperature it is not surpris- 
ing that vegetation should prosper ; and I was 
delighted on discovering, the other day, in the 
gardens of the Alameda, or public walk, some 
of my old Indian acquaintances of the tropics, 
in most sociable companionship with plants, 
both of the temperate regions and of the frozen 
north ; with many others peculiar to this coun- 
try. The geraniums, intermingled with the 
prickly pear and aloe, line the walks of the 
beautiful shrubberies of the Alameda, whose fan- 
ciful kiosks and pavilions shoot up their spires 
amidst thick groves of the " bella sombra"* 
and graceful pepper-tree, intermingled with 
' the flowery oleander and gum cistus, whDst 

* The bella sombra, literally "beautiful shade/' is 
a pretty tree, and of so rapid and easy a growth, that if 
a branch be lopped off the parent trunk, it in a few 
weeks takes root, and soon becomes a large tree. 
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the date and pine are nodding familiarly to 
each other, or are bound together in ties of 
unity by a variety of lianes and creepers, 
amongst which are conspicuous the hardy 
blackberry plant, and the twining tendrils of 
the wild vine. 

So much for the ornamental part of the 
Alameda, for which Gibraltar is indebted to 
her great benefactor in every way — General 
Sir George Don, who converted the large and 
barren tract of ground on which it stands — and 
which was known by the name of the " Eed 
Sands," and used as a receptacle for the sewers 
of the town, — into the terrestrial paradise 
which now charms the eye of every beholder. 
The Moors, who, like the Orientals, are great 
admirers of natural scenery, generally congre- 
gate in these delightful pleasure grounds to- 
wards the evening, and, by the " Arabian- 
nightly" appearance of their variegated groups, 
greatly enhance the beauties of the landscape 
on which, at this hour, the setting sun sheds 
the last rays of his departing glory, ere, sink- 
ing behind the Tarifa hills, he dips his head 
under the waves of the broad Atlantic. 
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Nearly at the foot of the hill, immediately 
under this fairy scene, lies the gravelled and 
smooth expanse of the Alameda itself. It is 
here that, amid all " the pomp and circum- 
stance of war," the six* regiments of the gar- 
rison are often manoeuvred; and here that, 
on a Sunday afternoon, to listen to the dif- 
ferent bands, are congregated all the beauty 
and fashion of the place. And under the 
shade of the fine " alamos blancos,"f which 
border the " arenal," may, on these occasions, 
be seen even a fairer parterre of flowers than 
that described above, and brought together 
from nearly as opposite regions of the globe. 
First on the list, as first in every amiable 
quality, though not, perhaps, in gracefulness, 

* At that period the garrison was composed of the 
above number ; it has since been reduced by one regi- 
ment. 

f The white ebn — a tree somewhat resembling the 
aspen. The arenal and paseo are Spanish terms for the 
public walk, or alameda : the derivation of the latter 
word is probably from the Arabic, as are most of those 
commencing with the syllable a/, the Arabic article. 
Meidan, I believe, has, in that language, the same 
meaning it possesses in Persian, — a plain, or large field, 
being so called. 
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must rank our own dear and fair country- 
women ; next, the dusky daughters of Andalu- 
sia, with " forms of symmetry and step of 
grace/' the mantilla setting off their faultless 
persons, whilst they eloquently converse with 
their brilliant eyes and waving fans. 

But the " abaneco," the fan ! In the hands 
of a Spanish damsel it is a thing of life, it can 
all but talk, and even its mute language is 
perfectly intelligible ; according to its position 
and motions it either expresses pleasure or 
anger, consent or denial ; it moves with such 
ease, as to have the appearance of being a 
part of the elegant creature who wields it, and 
who would as soon think of stirring abroad 
" sans" shoes as without the dear " abaneco." 

We have enumerated the white roses of our 
own country, and the dark, deep damask ones 
of Spain; we must now conclude with the 
dusky dahlias of Gibraltar, and the Jewish 
" passion flowers," which abound there. Shame 
on ye both ! ye dusky " Scorpions !" ye^^impas- 
sioned daughters of Israel ! for having deserted 
your banners; the one, in abandoning the 
mantilla of the South ; the other, the gorgeous 
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apparel of the East, to mimic the ungainly 
apparel of England and France, by assuming 
that abomination of abominations — ^the bonnet ! 
But such is the melancholy case, and I am told 
that even in Cadiz and Seville the " march of 
intellect" is thus displaying its bad taste by 
gradually abandoning the national costume of 
Spain^ the most graceful since that worn by 
Eve, for the last "Twocfe^" from London and 
Paris. 

Sir George Don has left a name which justly 
deserves to be here revered. He was the bene- 
factor of that portion of mankind, amidst whom 
it was his fate to be thrown for so many years 
of his life, which he spent in doing all the 
good in his power, and in embellishing and 
improving the seat of his government. The 
Eock itself is a most extraordinary production 
of some great revolution of nature — a barren, 
weather-beaten outcast from its mother earth, 
to whom it is attached by the slightest of ties : 
a low sandy isthmus, beyond which extends a 
level tract of country, called the " Neutral 
Ground," on which take place our reviews, 
grand brigade-days, races, etc. 
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Sir George Don not only made the " Rock" 
what it is at this day, by planting the gardens, 
forming excellent communications in every 
direction and by which you can ride up to the 
highest pinnacle of its cloud-cradled summit ; 
but he extended his improvements far into 
Spain, which, I am told, is indebted to him 
for the capital road now running through the 
Cork wood as far as the convent of the Almo- 
raima, to an extent of ten or twelve miles. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Trip to Algesiras — Spanish officer — A Spanish dinner 
— Buen Camarados — Ladies at the Balconies — Pull 
across the Bay — The Spaniard at Mess — Ride along 
the Beach — Englishmen all "Loco" — St. MichaeFs 
Cave — Monkeys — ^Bulbous plants — The Galleries ; 
or, Excavations along the North front — Comwal- 
Us Hall— St. George's Hall. 

Sunday, 5th Nov., 1837. 

I NEVER was at any place where the duties 
were more numerous, and yet, strange to say, 
I never liked any place better. I will now 
venture on some account of an excursion I 
made to Algesiras, on the opposite side of the 
bay. 

Four of us hired a boat, and sailed across ; 
it was about two o'clock in the afternoon when 
we arrived. The streets at that hour of the 
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Siesta being all deserted, we hastened to the 
"fonda," or hotel, where the landlord hap- 
pened to speak French ; and forthwith ordered 
a good dinner, entirely " a FEspagnol^'^ hav- 
ing previously made up our minds to swaUow 
garlic, and every other abomination that might 
be put before us, to be able to say we had had 
a real Spanish meal. 

At the door we observed a fine-looking 
young man, in a blue frock coat and epau- 
lettes, whom we learnt from the landlord was a 
Spanish officer, on his way to join the army at 
Ceuta, on the coast of Barbary. I sent him 
my compliments, requesting his company at 
dinner. The invitation was immediately ac- 
cepted, and, in the meantime, we sallied out 
with him to see the lions. I cannot easily say 
how we managed to keep up the conversation, 
but, much to the astonishment of the rest of 
the party, we understood each other perfectly, 
and were the greatest friends in five minutes. 

He took us through the principal streets, 
the market, the Alameda, and to see an old 
aqueduct near the town ; but as there was 
not a soul stirring, we hastened back to the 
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fonda, where we found our dinner ready. But 
such a dinner ! if there was one dish, there 
were twenty! First, soup; then boiled beef 
and cabbage, with radishes ; then fish ; then 
another course of meat and stews, followed 
again by fish; and lastly, lots of fruit; the 
whole moistened with very pleasant light 
wines. 

Our friend Don something de Silben, ate, 
talked, and did the honours in great style; 
but he somehow or other took it into his head 
that a brother officer of mine, who was one of 
the company, had eaten nothing. Now my 
friend happens to have a very good appetite, 
which the Don would have observed had he 
not been so completely taken up with his own 
business ; and the former was, moreover, very 
red in the face with his exertions, both in 
walking and eating. I told the Spaniolo that 
the young man had the misfortune to be very 
timid, as witness his blushes, and never could 
eat before strangers ; whereupon Don swore 
we should be huen camaradoSy shoved every 
dish on the table under the nose of his victim, 
and said he would leave the room if he did 
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not commence forthwith. I shall never forget 
the expression of my poor friend s counte- 
nance ; but there was no remedy, and he was . 
obliged to eat a second dinner, at the risk of 
choking, abusing me all the time. After dinner, 
when the wine was being circulated, I asked 
my new acquaintance if he would come over to 
Gibraltar with us ? to which he immediately 
consented, but said he wished us before we 
went to see some of the Spanish sefioritas ; and 
as it was now the cool of the evening, there 
was a tolerable display of beauty taking their 
daily exercise by sitting at the balconies. 

We at last got on board ; the wind failed, 
and we were obliged to pull the whole way, 
during which our Spanish friend, although he 
shewed his abilities in singing, proved himself 
no rower : he insisted on ta:king an oar, 
caught a crab, and tumbled head over heels 
into the bottom of the boat. We landed in 
time to take him to our mess, with which he 
appeared much delighted, and was at last 
safely brought to anchor for the night on a 
mattress in one of the barrack rooms. 

Next morning, as several of the officers were 
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waiting at my quarters till the bugle sounded 
for parade, he was very much surprised to 
see me take a turn at the boxing-gloves with 
my ensign ; he said that the Spanish captains 
were always treated with the greatest re- 
spect by their subs ; he no doubt thought 
the glove system continued on parade, for he 
appeared equally astonished, when there, to see 
the same person who had been pounding me 
five minutes before, come up and touch his 
cap, on reporting that the company was all 
correct. 

He was to leave by the passage-boat at 
three o'clock, so to kill time we proposed a 
ride, mounted him on a brother officer's horse, 
and two of us accompanied him in an excur- 
sion to the neutral ground. But he was evi- 
dently not qualified for Astley's, as he laid a 
firm hold on the pummel, and would not go 
out of a walk ; we were soon tired of this fun, 
and when we got him on the sandy beach, we 
started ofi*, one on each side of him ; I gave his 
horse a sharp touch of the whip, and away 
flew the Don, holding on like grim Death ; at 
last, his outlandish-looking high cap flew off 
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into the sea, and he was very nearly following 
it, when we pulled up. 

I dismounted to get his chaco, mischievously 
taking care at the same time to replenish it 
well with sand and salt water before I pre- 
sented it to him ; when he put it on, he cut a 
most ridiculous figure, one of us standing at 
each side of his horse's head. It was exceed- 
ingly droll to see the sand and water trickling 
down his sallow face and dark hair. He 
must have seen us laughing, for he looked 
" very black." However^ before we shipped 
him off, he had quite recovered his temper; 
as he said we were all capital fellows, but cer- 
tainly foco, (mad.) 

Tuesday, 7th. 

As I did a good deal of business yesterday 
in the lionizing way, I will endeavour to de- 
scribe the sights we saw ; one of them was St. 
Michael's Cave, the entrance of which is about 
half-way up the hill, and reached by a zig-zag 
road scooped out of the rock. 

The cave itself is a most magnificent object. 
You enter a large hall, from the top of which 
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numerous stalactites reach the ground like 
columns ; they have been formed by the water 
dripping through the rock and becoming gra- 
dually petrified : the roof for some distance is 
of a considerable height, (forty or fifty feet;) 
then there is a descent, the entrance becomes 
more narrow, and, unless you are provided 
with torches, the whole is lost in pitchy 
darkness. 

It is said that the cave runs under the sea, 
and communicates with the coast of Africa. 
They may believe this who will ;• however, I hear 
it has been explored to the distance of five hun- 
dred yards, and no termination found. But from 
the confined air, then met with, the torches 
will not burn beyond this distance; and it 
would not be the most pleasant thing in the 
world to proceed further in the dark.* The 
rock itself, in its formation, resembles a coarse 

* Besides St. Michael's Cave, there are innumerable 
smaUer ones, on the perpendicular face of the eastern 
side of the rock; the principal one of these is the 
Grotto of St. Martin — ^the site of Major Hart's romantic 
story of the " Silver Sprite," in the work called " The 
Rock." Many others are seen close to the water's 
edge, whose spray dashes into their dark recesses, 
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porous sponge, therefore I should think it very 
probable that there are interior communica- 
tions through every part of it. The exterior 
surface above the range of gardens has 
the most barren appearance that can be 
imagined. 

About half-way up there are quantities of 
palmittoes, (the Indian palmyra in miniature) 
and underwood, which afford cover and food for 
the numerous monkeys,* but as you approach 
the summit, vegetation ceases, and the only 

whilst a few, like Neuha's cave, appear to extend be- 
neath the waves, and in all probability have never been 
explored. 

* These animals, which are often seen in great num- 
bers, are, I believe, the only ones of the kind found in 
Europe. Marvellous stories are told of their origin 
here — such as their coming across from Africa by the 
submarine passage said to exist to this day, through 
St. Michaers Cave, and to communicate with Apes' 
Hill, on the opposite coast of Barbary. However, be 
that as it may, it is certain that they are very numerous, 
and also prove rather troublesome to the Grenoese gar- 
deners, whose "huertas" extend up the face of the 
rock, and who are frequently losers of grapes, oranges, 
and other fruits, through the nightly depredations of 
their avowed enemies the " monas," whose destruction 
is strictly forbidden by the standing orders of the gar- 
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signs of life are a stray goat leaping from 
rock to rock, or the above-mentioned monkeys 
scrambling up their steep sides. In the fissures 
of the rocks are quantities of bulbous roots, 
which, after the rains, produce very beautiful 
flowers. Although the season has as yet been 
uncommonly dry, some very pretty pink cro- 
cuses are already beginning to make their ap- 
pearance But, altogether, the country looks 
as brown and parched up as it does in India 
before the setting in of the rains. 



rison. — An instance occurred during the author's stay 
at Gibraltar, of a large monkey having had the audacity, 
one fine morning, to enter the guard-room of the officer 
at the Ragged Staff. The latter, on returning from his 
rounds, was much surprised to see his uninvited visitor 
making very free with some fruits on the table, and was 
at the time so completely taken aback, that ere he could 
adopt any measures to secure him, Jacko slipped past, 
and escaped through the open door. 

Their principal food consists, I believe, of the pal- 
mitto root, which is as sweet as a filbert, of its berries, 
and a herb called monkey grass, and it is astonishing 
to witness with what fearless agility they go up and 
down the perpendicular, and one would deem impracti- 
cable, face of the cliffs. During a Levanter, they take 
refuge on the western face of the rock, and shift their 
position with the changing wind. 

D 2 
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Yesterday afternoon, Lieutenant Lacy and 
myself went, with an artillery officer, round 
the galleries, or excavations, of which, although 
they may have often been described, very few 
persons can form a conception. They extend 
along the north end of the rock, where it is 
quite perpendicular for many hundred feet, and 
must have been executed at an immense cost 
of labour and expense. They are so high and 
broad that you can ride through ^ them, and 
at different intervals embrasures have been 
worked out, in which are placed twenty-four 
pounders, commanding every approach towards 
the place. 

These galleries are two or three stories high, 
and communicate with each other by means of 
spiral staircases ; they sometimes are cut far 
back into the rock, so as to form large spaces, 
which were appropriated for barracks; and 
there are two magnificent halls scooped out of 

•v 

the solid stone, one called Cornwallis', the other 
St. George's Hall. The view through the em- 
brasures of the latter is magnificent, as it is 
near the summit of the rock. 

I am now sitting with the windows open, 
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enjoying jbl view of both the Atlantic and Me- 
diterranean, the mountains of the coast of 
Barbary, and those between Cadiz and Al- 
gesiras. 
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CHAPTEK VI. 



Arrival of the Duke of Nemours — Explore Monkeys' 
Cav&— Number of wild plants — Fishing excursion 
amongst the rocks at Europa Point — ^Blubber fish 
— Donkey — Trip to San Boque, and return — 
Exposed situation of Windmill Hill. 



Gibraltar, 16th Nov., 1837. 

This morning has brought Her Majesty's 
ship " Asia," and the Duke of Nemours, the 
son of the King of France, who has just come 
from Constantina. There was of course a great 
tomashah on the occasion of his landing ; the 
troops were all ordered out ; he was received 
with a royal salute, and we were knocked about 
for his amusement the whole morning, on the 
Alameda. He is a fine-looking, fair-haired boy, 
apparently not more than eighteen, but seemed 
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perfectly at home and at ease during the whole 
business. 

November l^th. — Lieutenant Lacy and my- 
self started oflFto e,x^\ove Monkeys' Cave^ placed 
at the south-east extremity of the rock. It is so 
called, as the monkeys are said in stormy 
weather to congregate here for shelter. The 
only way of reaching it is by means of a rope- 
ladder, which we fixed to one of the carriages 
of the guns, and got down the perpendicular 
side of the rock, until we landed on the plat- 
form, opposite the mouth of the cave. This 
was nearly concealed by a large wild fig-tree, 
which waves over the entrance. The cave 
itself is of no very great depth, and is principally 
remarkable for the number of wild flowers and 
plants which grow about it, and which, from 
the difficulty of access, are seldom or never 
disturbed. 

The air was literally perfumed with the 
white narcissus, and we filled a large fishing- 
basket with specimens of a great number of 
plants we had never seen before. * Amongst 
the creepers I observed the passion-flower, and 
several old Indian friends. We returned up 
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the rope-ladder, very tired, but amply repaid 
for our trouble. 

November 14dh. — With two companions 
I proceeded on a fishing expedition to the 
rocks at Europa Point; we all got very well 
down, by a rope-ladder, to the first landing- 
place on the cliff*, where the ladder was thrown 
to us, and we had to tie it again to a projecting 
stone, and descended to a second platform : here 

poor A 's nerves failed; he could neither 

return nor follow us, and had to remain grilling 
in the sun for a couple of hours, until we had 
finished our sport. As the rocks on this side 
go in a perpendicular direction into the water, 
it is of a great depth, but so clear that you 
can see the large fish in shoals many fathoms 
below the surface. I could not resist the 
temptation of taking a plunge off' the rocks, 
but was disagreeably surprised on finding my- 
self stung as if by nettles, which was occasioned 
by the numerous blubber fish floating about ! 
Mem. — In future to avoid blubbering. 

I went lately on an excursion, with a brother 
officer, to St. Eoque, a small Spanish town, about 
six miles off*. After putting up our horses. 
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and talking a quantity of Spanish, we visited 
the church, which is like all Catholic churches, 
and then returned to the "fonda,'^ (inn,) 
where we called for a bottle of wine and some 
glasses ; found the wine very good, but rather 
weak. After paying due respect to some of a 
better description, we mounted our horses, and 
galloped across the country to Gibraltar, where 
we arrived with unbroken necks; and next 
morning turned out with the jack boots and red 
coat, to meet the hounds, which threw off at the 
" Pine Wood," about eight miles distant.* I 

* At this period, the " Calpe Hunt" shewed a very- 
good muster of dogs, and we generally could boast of a 
pretty numerous field, who all turned out in " pink," as 
if at Melton Mowbray. And though the horses would 
not there have passed muster, still they were very good 
of their size and kind, and admirably adapted for the 
scrambling sort of work of galloping along and down 
the rocky faces of the steep sierras, which they were re- 
quired to perform. The fifty-second regiment supplied 
us with the master of hounds, huntsman, and whip. 

Major B occupied the important post of the former, 

whilst V and S performed the latter p^s, all to 

the universal satisfaction of the members of the hunt. 

We threw off twice a-week, our principal meets being 
the First and Second Ventas, the Pine Wood, the Malaga 
Hills, and the Duke of Kent's Farm, situated on the 
verge of the Cork wood, whose old trees often repeated 

d3 
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admire much the scenery of Andalusia, parti- 
cularly the fine cork- wood forests, and the hills 
covered with the wild lavender. We had very 
little sport, and there were only three tumbles 
in the field, which consisted of about twenty 
red-coats. 

We are exposed, on this confounded Europa 
Point, to every wind that blows firom the 
North Pole to Cape Horn, and it is to-day 
howling in its utmost fdry round our solitary 
mansion, which is placed on a barren rock, 
without a shrub to protect us from the blast. 

the echoes of " our sweetest music," making the welkin 
ring as we pursued our sport through its romantic and 
shady glades. Foxes were numerous, — ^too much so; 
and, although we sometimes had a smart run, I must 
confess that we seldom killed; a brush being quite a 
" rara avis" amongst us. This was owing to the quan- 
tity of earths, and number of foxes on foot at the same 
time — joined, perhaps, to the few good scenting-days we 
were favoured with. 
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CHAPTEE Vll. 



A day with the Calpe hounds — A good resolution 
broken through — The Colonels Horse — Making 
up Duiies— Landport Guard-^Visit to San Roque 
— ^Inhabitants of San Roque and Gibraltar — The 
Prison— The Wolf. 

December 3rd, 1837. 

We have persuaded the colonel to subscribe to 
the hounds, and as he was anxious to see them 
throw off, I offered to accompany him, though 
still feeling rather weak from a recent illness, 
which confined me to my room for ten days ; 
but intended to have returned as soon as they 
commenced running. We were rather late at 
starting, and obliged to push along smartly, 
when the old gentleman's horse beginning to 
cut sundry capers which did not please him, 
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we exchanged nags, and what with the jack 
boots, red coat, and the colonel's warlike bear- 
skin holsters, I must have cut rather a curious 
figure. 

Shortly afterwards, we fell in with the 
hounds, and found a fox in some gardens, near 
the First Venta. There was a large field out, 
probably forty ; amongst them were a number 
of mids, who were galloping about in every 
direction, so that poor reynard was regularly 
mobbed. He never got out of the gardens, 
where he was killed, and the colonel, much to 
his satisfaction, was in at the death. I offered 
now to give him back his own horse, but he 
said he had rather I rode him, which I agreed 
to do on condition that he would run all risks, 
being fully determined to take the jumping 
out of him, the sight of the hounds having 
completely dispelled my good resolution of 
merely seeing them throw off. The colonel's 
blood was also up, and he likewise determined 
to see the end of the fun. 

Away we went, drawing for a fox until 
we reached the Cork wood, ten or twelve 
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miles from Gibraltar. Here we soon found, 
and went oflf at a killing pace over ravines, 
rocks, and hills, as hard as we could lay legs 
to the ground ; so that, at the end of a quarter 
of an hour, on coming to a check, there were 
not more than eight or ten of the party in 
sight, amongst whom was not the colonel. By 
dint of the liberal use of my own sharp spurs, 
I had managed to keep up with his horse ; but 
the beast was so fat that when we pulled up I 
thought he would have dropped under me, and 
as he appeared to have been sufficiently 
gruelled (to use a sporting phrase), and 
as I felt rather done myself, I turned 
his head homeward, and quietly jogged 

back, in company with M , one of our 

lieutenants. 

On meeting the colonel that evening at 
mess, I said to him, — " Well, sir, what be- 
came of you during the run? I quite lost 
sight of you in the Cork wood !" 

*' By Heavens," replied he, " I would have 
been well up, but my horse ran me against a 
tree, which knocked off my hat, and by the 
time I had picked it up, you were all gone !" 
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Landport Guard, Tuesday, December 12th. 

I AM here doing penance for my sins, that 
is, making up guards which I missed whilst on 
the sick list ; for that abominable system pre- 
vails here, and a poor devil, after being 
physicked to a skeleton, no sooner escapes 
from the doctor's hands, than he is worried to 
death by incessant duties to make up his lee- 
way. No one can form an idea of the sicken- 
ing sensation with which he sees his name in 
orders, particularly if he has a long arrear of 
debts to discharge. When an officer goes on 
leave, it is quite another thing ; then he goes 
for his own convenience or amusement, and 
cannot grumble at making up duties that 
have been performed for him by others. I 
was particularly disgusted at being stuck on 
guard on this occasion ; it is one of our hunt- 
ing days, and I had full leisure to envy the 
red-coated gentry, as they passed my post this 
morning to meet the hounds. It has been 
raining the whole day, and they all returned 
rather the worse for mud, tumbles, and wet, 
but had a splendid run after a deer. 
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I spent last Sunday at St. Roque, with a 
brother officer, shewing him the lions, which 
his duties as adjutant had hitherto pre- 
vented him from seeing, and begin to be a 
capital cicerone^ and as, with the exception 

of Major G , (who is an old peninsular 

man,) I am the only one of us who can speak 
the Spanish language ; my services are there- 
fore rather in request. St. Roque is on 
rather a high hiU, about five or six miles from 
the Rock. It was built, I believe, when Gib- 
raltar was taken from the Spaniards by those 
who did not choose to remain under the 
English dominion, and to this day they call 
themselves " inhabitants of Gibraltar and St. 
Roque.'* Lieutenant Lacy and I, after seeing 
the church, went to the prison, and were 
astonished at the number it contained — ^thirty- 
four culprits — ^fourteen of whom were confined 
on a charge of murder. They are all miserable- 
looking objects, and were very clamorous for 
us to give them something, at the same time 
protruding their hands through the double 
gratings of the windows. We were both 
moved into rather the pathetic mood at seeing 
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a very beautiful girl feeding one of the pri- 
soners through the grating, probably her 
father, and, perhaps, under sentence of death. 
Our attention was, however, shortly taken off 
by a fine wolf, chained up in the yard, and for 
which I tried to strike a bargain with the 
gaoler, for the purpose of giving him a little 
exercise before the hounds. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



Expedition to Castellar — Costume and arms on the 
occasion — Fishermen on the beach — Campamiento 
— Inscription on the San Roque road — The contra- 
bandista — Courtesy of Spaniards of the lower orders 
— Spanish roads — General Don — Cork wood — 
Scenery — Swine and swineherds — A juvenile guide 
—Shot at an eagle— The Castle of Castellar— The 
Posada-^View from the Castle walls — The Comida 
— Monsieur Jean. 



Landport Guard, 21st Dec. 1837, 11 p.m. 

Castellar is an old Moorish tower, sur- 
rounded by a small town, and perched on a 
high rock forming part of a range of hills 
about eighteen miles from Gibraltar, and the 
property of the Marquis of Moscoso, whose 
usual residence is, however, at Cadiz ; he sel- 
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dom visits his " mountain fastness," except for 
a few weeks during the summer heats. 

Lieutenant Bremner, an old Indian brother- 
sportsman, and myself, made a start from the 
" Rock" one morning, as soon as the lowered 
drawbridge enabled us to effect our escape. 
We were in our usual "shekaree"* costume, 
the fowling-piece slung over the shoulder, but 
with the addition of a brace of loaded pistols 
in our holsters, and a large knife in the girdle ; 
for here, in these troublous times, more respect 
is frequently paid to these little implements 
than to person. 

Following the windings of the beach, and 
occasionally stopped for a moment by the ropes 
of the fishermen hauling in their nets, we 
turned up the San Roque road, passed the 
dirty little viUage of Campamiento, where even 
the noisy curs were still slumbering ; read, a 
little further on, the inscription on a smaU 
piDar marking the spot where, during the 
"guerra d'independencia," a single Spanish 
soldier had fallen, after putting to death or to 

* Hindu for « sporting." 
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flight some half-dozen French dragoons — then 
ascending the hill, left the good town of San 
Eoque on our right, its Alameda on our " izi- 
quierda," and were soon in sight of the Pinales, 
or Pine wood. 

We jogged along thus easily till we reached 
the Cork wood, occasionally falling in with a 
peasant proceeding to his morning's labour, 
or a stray contrabandista, who, ambling along 
on his mule, was drawling out, in a nasal tone, 
an interminable Andahisian song of war or love, 
as he returned towards his native sierras from 
some nocturnal smuggling expedition to the 
coast. Gibraltar, from being a free port, 
affords great temptation to this class, both by 
sea and land. Those who carry on the voca- 
tion on the latter, are a fine-looking, hardy 
set, with frames inured to every species of 
fatigue and privation, and whose bronzed, sun- 
burnt countenances are usually expressive of 
frankness and good -humour, — particularly 
should the " Caballero Inglez," whom he may 
chance to encounter, be sufficiently a Spanish 
scholar to return the courteous " Abour!'' or 
" Vaya usted con Dios !" (may you go with 
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God ! ) with which he is invariably greeted in 
this land of politeness. If to this be added 
the offer of a cigar, of your new compaiiero 
you make a sworn friend, who is sure, by his 
amusing conversation, to while the time plea- 
santly away, and make the road you may 
chance to travel together, appear far shorten 

After penetrating some distance into the 
Cork wood, we dismounted beside a stream, 
with the clear waters of which we mixed some 
of the contents of our brandy-flasks, and, 
having allayed the immediate cravings of hun- 
ger with a crust of bread (much in the same 
manner that Gil .Bias is said to have done 
with the barber's apprentice), we resumed our 
journey ; but soon found that in the mazes of 
the forest we had lost our road. 

Now, there certainly does exist a thing 
answering to that appellation between the 
sea-shore and San Roque, also from the first 
ferry over the Guadranque river to the Almo- 
raima convent in the Cork wood ; but these, 
owing their origin to that great benefactor of 
the Rock and its vicinity — old General Don, 
were paved with English dollars ; and the 
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former is still kept in repair by yearly con- 
tributions from the ciyilians and officers of 
the garrison. However, with these two ex- 
ceptions, by the word "camino," or "road," in 
Spain, if the reader picture to himself one of 
Mr. M^ Adam's smooth gravel walks, without a 
loose stone to grate against the revolving wheel, 
and with turnpikes at intervals of every three 
or four miles, he would never in his life be more 
completely mist^en ; the " camino," and even 
often the "camino real," (royal road) is a 
mere track, at times sinking into a deep rut or 
hollow way, at others winding through water- 
courses and over high rocks, and frequently 
only to be distinguished from the surrounding 
country by "huellas," or tracks of cattle, 
should the ground be in a fit state to receive 
and retain them. 

Under these circumstances, it is not to be 
wondered at, if, with so few landmarks and 
without compass, we should have got out of 
our reckoning. As we wandered on at chance, 
the scenery at every step assumed a more 
beautiful aspect, — the rough and wrinkled 
trunks of the cork-trees, with their dark ever- 
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green leaves, by degrees made way for gi- 
gantic oaks, whose waving branches entwin- 
ing overhead, were still more closely united 
by the matted tendrils of the wild vine, and 
numerous other beautiful creepers, which, 
swarming up the supporting trunks, luxuri- 
ated amidst the rich autumnal tints of the 
foliage above. 

The pork, at this time of the year, is famed 
at Gibraltar for its superior flavour and de- 
licacy, and I could now easily account for 
both, as we disturbed the repast of a large 
herd of swine, who appeared, in a nearly half 
wild state, to be roving through the wood, 
and feasting on the plentiful crop of fallen 
acorns. Still, though enjoying so much ap- 
parent liberty, they were vigilantly watched, 
as we soon became aware of, on stumbling 
on the picturesque group who were tending 
them. 

These consisted of two men and a boy, — 
and never could the costume of Gurth the 
swineherd have been more appropriate to 
the painter's canvass. Their swarthy coun- 
tenances were overshadowed by the wide 
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" sombrero*' (hat) ; next appeared the coarse 
" semara," or jacket of sheep-skin, with the 
wool outside, and a cow's horn hanging over 
one shoulder, whilst their "nether" persons 
were clothed in leather " inexpressibles," ter- 
minating at the knee, and buttoning up the 
sides, the leg and foot being protected by 
strong " bottinas" (gaiters) and shoes of un- 
tanned leather. Nor were they without the 
means of defending themselves and their 
bristly charge, for amidst the folds of the 
ample red "faja" (sash) might be seen pro- 
truding the handle of the long clasp knife, 
which always forms a part of the equipment of 
the Andalusian peasant ; and as we approached 
they were leaning on long, rusty-looking ar- 
ticles, which must have done duty as " guns" 
in the wars of the Moors, during the reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

" Buenos dias, companeros,'' said I, address- 
ing the strange figures, who, had it not been 
for the respectable company in which we 
found them, might easily have been taken 
for " free sons" of the forest; " como vamos?" 

" Buenos para servir a usted," was the 
polite reply. 
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" You appear to be well armed," continued 
I. "What haye you to fear in this part of 
the country ?" 

"Ah!" said the elder man, with an ex- 
pressive shrug of the shoulders — " sometimes 
the ^lobos' (wolves) come from the sierras, 
and a * ladron (robber) might also shew him- 
self," — methought, he glanced here at our 
holster-pipes, — " and 'tis as well to be pre- 
pared." 

" I think you are quite right ; but we have 
missed the road to Castellar, and will make 
a present to any one who will lead us thither." 

" You have indeed come much out of your 
way; but the 'muchacho' (boy) will take 
you there in less than an hour. Here, Juan ! 
conduct these caballeros to the Castle." We 
took our leave; and after giving the honest 
fellows a handful of cigars, (I always carry 
a supply of common ones for these occasions, ) 
put ourselves under the guidance of young 
Juan, who appeared thoroughly acquainted 
with this leafy and pathless wilderness, 
through which we forced our way, until, after 
passing a stream, whose sides were thickly 
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ifooded with flowery oleander and gam cistns, 
and from the hanks of which the fresh-water 
turtle slided, at our approach, mto the pro- 
tecting element, we found oursdyes at the 
foot of the steep hill on which rise the proud 
turrets of Castellar. 

To reach this point, we had already con- 
sumed six hours since starting, and a long 
and weary ascent was still before us. As by 
a winding and most difficult path we ap- 
proached the top of the hill, I observed a 
Tery large bird soaring over our heads : *one 
of the barrels of my fowlingpiece being loaded 
with ball, I took a crack at him; the shot 
told, and it was a splendid sight to behold 
the monster toppling over from a height of 
several hundred feet, until he came to an 
anchor in the valley below. We despatched 
our young guide for him, and it turned out 
to be a very large eagle, of such a size, that 
we could only carry away, as trophies, his 
head and wings, which, from tip to tip, 
measured nearly nine feet. 

On reaching the Castle, the precincts of 
which we entered through a noble old archway, 

VOL. I. E 
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we went to what young " Juan" was pleased 
to term the " posada," or inn ; but in this 
hotel we could trace not the least resemblance 
of what we remembered of either the " George" 
or the *' Clarendon." However, as we had no 
time to be particular, we told the old " ama" 
(mistress) of the house to get us something to 
eat, whilst we visited the curiosities of the 
place. 

We luckily stumbled on a very intelligent 
fellow, called " Sebastian," the " escribano," 
or writer, of the place, who took us over the 
Castle, which we found extremely clean, but 
very scantily furnished for the abode of a 
Spanish hidalgo. From a balcony overlookmg 
the valley below, was one of the most magni- 
ficent prospects I ever remember to have wit- 
nessed. On one side, the river Guadranque 
flowed at the foot of the hill, which it nearly 
encircled, the dark foliage of the Cork wood 
waving like an ocean of verdure beyond, in the 
midst of which, similar to a silver gem, was set 
the Almoraima ; and, on its further bounds, the 
white walls of San Koque glittered in mi- 
niature, under the beams of the warm noon- 
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day sun; whilst from the blue waters of the 
bay old Calpe lifted its dark and rugged 
brow, backed by the faintly-seen hill of Ceuta, 
alid, still more dimly indistinct, the gigantic 
Atlas bounded the view to the southward. 

After visiting the Castle, we went round the 
town^ if such an appellation can be claimed by 
the fifty or sixty habitations huddled together, 
and perched like an eagle's nest on the top of 
the rock; however, Sebastian had no small 
opinion of the importance of this, his native 
place, and told us, with a look of exultation, 
that in the " guerra d'independencia" it had 
withstood an attack of the French, who had 
been obliged to retire from before its walls. 

We now returned to our " comida," or din- 
ner, which consisted of a mess of eggs and 
bacon, fried in oil, and tomata sauce, with a 
strong dash of garlic, and placed in a wooden 
bowl, (without knifCy fork, or plate,) on a large 
square piece of cork in the middle of the apart- 
ment. Near this primitive table we seated 
ourselves, expecting at least a plate and eating 
utensils. As none, however, made their appear- 
ance, I asked the " ama" how we were to con- 
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vey the savoury contents of the bowl to their 
respective destinations? — on which the old 
dame opened and closed her fingers in so ex- 
pressive a manner as to leave no possibility 
of doubt on the subject. Poor Bremner was 
so disgusted that, although he had yet scarcely 
broken his fast, he could not touch a morsel ; 
but I was not to be thus put off my meal. I 
brought my hunting knife into play, and with 
shame do I confess, that I ceased not until I 
had made away with at least three parts of 
the savoury dish, which really was not so bad 
as it looked. What remained I presented to 
rather a good-looking but abominably dirty 
young woman, the wife of an old fellow who 
had forced his acquaintance on us, and was 
now very coolly taking a pull, uninvited, at 
the flask of wine which decorated our young 
table. Such are the primitive and unsophisti- 
cated habits of these sons and daughters of the 
sierras ! 

Monsieur Jean, for so our new acquaintance 
called himself, made eloquent by repeated 
trials of our " vino," now volunteered to give 
us the historv of his life, with all the " battles, 
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sieges, fortunes/' he had passed ; for, a Genoese 
by birth, he had long served in the French 
army, and after innumerable adventures, which 
he detailed to us at considerable length, had 
at last settled at this favoured spot, where for 
many years he had exercised the vocation of 
blacksmith. This occupation he occasionally 
varied by taking charge of the village letter-bag, 
whenever it became sufficiently heavy, or when 
the cura or escribano had documents to transmit 
either to Jimena,* Algesiras, or San Boque. 

But Monsieur Jean dabbled a little in every 
trade ; he was a bit of a sportsman, and en- 
gaged, if we would come for a few days, to 
shew us some very tolerable wild hog and deer 
shooting; and if he proves as good as his 
word, this shall not be my last visit to Castel- 
lar. But time was speeding apace, which 
obliged us to cut our friend's long yams 
rather short; and mounting our horses, we 
made the best of our way back to the Bock, 
and reached Bay-side just as the key-serjeant 
was closing the gates for the night. 

* A small town in the hills, lying about fifteen miles 
in a northerly direction from Gastellar. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

Boisterous weather — Daily occupations — Windmill Hill 
— Jacob's ladder — The Devil's dominions — O'Hara's 
Tower — Cold weather — Gibraltar — Delicacies of 
the season — ^Wild asparagus and snails — ^Luxuriant 
vegetation — Owls and toadstools. 

Windmill Hill, January 20, 1838. 

As a fiill and true detail of the usual occu- 
pations and manner of passing his time, of an 
officer in garrison, may be considered interest- 
ing, I have appended the following account. 

On guard about once in seven days, the 
brigade out another day, a couple of days 
hunting, then regimental duties, courts-mar- 
tial, etc., fill up the remainder of the week, 
and in good sooth there is no lack of occupa- 
tion in this busy garrison. We used to think 
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the duties at Dublin were rather hard, but 
they are ten times more severe at this place. 

Then, as to my "daily" vocations. I rise 
at seven, study Spanish till breakfast time, 
then parade, then read or draw till four, ride 
tiU six, another spell at Spanish till dinner, 
and turn in about eleven .or twelve. Such is, 
when not interrupted by ill health or duty, my 
usual routine. 

Of late, we have been nearly cut off from 
the mess by the very boisterous weather; in 
fact, the Quartermaster, Lacy, and myself, 
form quite a little colony at the Windmill, — 
no communication with the world below, ex- 
cept by " Jacob's Ladder" and the " Devil's 
Bellows." The former is used to descend a 
perpendicular face of the rock, leading to the 
mess-house and officers' quarters, which are 
mostly in the former building, and situated on 
a bluff point, overlooking the sea, and about 
half a mUe (by the ladder) from the barracks, 
to reach which on horseback from below, it is 
requisite to go over twice that distance. At- 
tending parades has, from the ladder, obtained 
the expressive denomination of "Jacobing;" 
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and a man is said to haT« been severely 
" Jacobed" during the day, when he has been 
under the necessity of ascending several times 
to the upper regions. 

His Satanic majesty has here numerous 
possessions : there is the " Devil's Tower," 
the " Devil's Tongue," the " Devil's Bowling- 
green," and the " Devil's Bellows;" but why 
they have all received these infernal appellations 
I have never been able to learn. The latter 
is a tunnel cut in the solid rock, through 
which runs the road from the town to the 
domains at " Hurricane Castle," as we have 
christened our eagle's nest. 

Having the whole regiment with us, we 
might, should we feel inclined to mutiny, 
stand a good siege. Our dominions are about 
a mile in circumference, containing the bar- 
racks, a few huts for the married soldiers, the 
Adjutant's and Quartermaster's houses, and 
an old ruin, said in former days to have been 
the Inquisition of Gibraltar. Our batteries 
are well furnished with guns ; we have a well 
with fresh water, plenty of salt provisions in 
the stores ; and with all these ^^ appliances and 
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means to boot,** it would appear very feasible 
to draw up Jacob's Ladder, clap a couple of 
24-pomiders to the muzzle of the Bellows^ and 
bid defiance to the whole garrison. Only one 
slight objection to this is, that a winding path 
leading to O'Hara's Tower above, would enable 
the besiegers to overlook our position, and 
pound us to death at their pleasure. 

The tower I have just mentioned is situated 
on the most southerly pinnacle of the rock ; it 
was built by Greneral O'Hara, when he was 
Governor here, with, it is said, the idea that 
from its summit a view might be obtained 
into the lines at Cadiz. If such were the in- 
tention of its erection, it proved a complete 
failure, received the name of " O'Hara's Folly,'' 
and is now fast crumbling to ruins. 

The thermometer in the house has some- 
times fallen as low as 55° of Fahrenheit, with 
torrents of rain. The latter has had the effect 
of entirely changing the burnt up and barren 
aspect of Calpe's rugged brows, and his sides 
are now clothed in verdure ; innumerable lux- 
uriant bulbous plants, particularly the nar- 
cissus, springing up amidst the clefts of the 
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rocks, where, some time ago, appeared nought 
but the desolate and cinder-like crags. Clus- 
ters of the most brilliant-coloured crocus also 
enamel the ground^ which now produces abun- 
dant nourishment to the numerous flocks of 
goats, which climb the highest cliffs, and to 
the homed cattle, which are content to browse 
on the more accessible parts of the rock below. 
The poorer class of " Scorpions"* may also be 
seen issuing from their confined abodes, and, 
with basket on arm, ascending to the upper 
regions in quest of the wild asparagus, and 
other edible plants, particularly a sort of 
dandelion, which attains a great size, and is 
eagerly collected for the pot by these " bota- 
nists," who likewise lay a strict embargo on the 
numerous snails which are now seen cruising 
about, and which, under the name of " cara- 
coles," are stewed down, into, it is said, a very 
palatable dish. 

These good people appear, however, not to 
be over particular in the materials for their 
cuisine; at least, if you may judge by the eat- 

* Nickname given to the natives of the " Plaza," as 
Gibraltar is called, par excellence. 
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ables displayed in the market-place. Here I 
have observed for sale, owU* and hawks 
hanging up in friendly companionship with 
strings of goldfinches and yellow-hammers^ 
amidst red-legged partridges and snipe; and, 
under the denomination of the finny tribe, 
scuttle-fish, and blubber, of the most disgust- 
ing appearance, exposed for food; whilst, in 
the vegetable world, the catalogue was swelled 
by heaps of enormous fiingi and toadstools, at 
least, what in England we should consider as 
such, and baskets full of clammy and crawl- 
ing snails ! 

* On my remonstrating with the fat little game- 
dealer who was disposing of these articles, and pointing 
out to him the abomination of eating such carrion, he 
tapped me on the shoulder, and said, '^Amigo, you 
have never tried, or you would not thus abuse it ;" — ' 
and then taking in his hand the sacred bird of Minerva, 
which was looking more grave than ever, and smooth- 
ing its ruffled plumage, he added, — ^< and the flesh of 
this bird has peculiar virtues ; it is the finest thing in 
the world for ladies who are * embarasadas' (i. e., en- 
ceinte) ;" and observing me smiling, he added, very 
energetically, — "nay, on this point I will appeal to 
every medico in the place." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Storms — Bellerophon— Number of ships in the bay — 
Troops on board for Canada— Carlists reported to 
have entered Malaga — Start for San Boque — Masked 
ball — March of intellect in Andalusia—Introduction 
to a senorita — ^Practice in the Spanish language — 
Return at daylight — Wrecks along the shore — ^Lame 
horse — Desertion and murder. 

WindmiU Hill, Feb. 19th, 1838. 

We have had dreadful weather since the 
beginning of the month. On the 11th, 
12th, and 13th, it blew a hurricane, such 
as I never before experienced, and in our 
exposed situation we had the full benefit of 
it; — roofs were untiled, timber blown about 
like chaff, and in the harbour a great num- 
ber of vessels were driven ashore. 

The Bellerophon had a very narrow escape. 
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and has bumped so much that I understand 
she makes qlready several feet of water. The 
weather is, however, improving, which, when 
fine, will soon set us to rights. 

We had, a short time ago, quite a fleet in 
the bay, no less than four line-of-battle 
ships, — ^the Minden, Sussel, Talavera, and 
Bellerophon^ besides the Jupiter and Orestes. 
They have on board three regiments, the 
11th, 70th, and 73rd; the two former going 
on to the West Indies, the latter to land here. 

Yesterday was the first fine day we have 
had for a month, during which it has been 
blowing such complete hurricanes, that the 
whole bay is covered j^ith wrecks and 
stranded vessels, no less than forty having 
gone ashore during two of the severest gales 
I ever felt, — one on the 14th, the other on the 
24th February. During all this time, Lieut. 
Lacy and myself have been close prisoners on 
our mountain fortress, completely cut off from 
the world below. We, however, managed 
the other day to make a trip, for we had got 
quite desperate, not having been out of the 
house for nearly a fortnight ; and though rain- 
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ing and blowing great guns, we ordered our 
horses, donned our pea-jackets, and, through 
wet and storm, started off for San Roque. 
Here we learned that a masked ball was to 
take place in the evening; but to go as we 
were, wet and covered with mud, was out of 
the question. It wanted twenty-five minutes 
of six, and the gates at Gibraltar dose at this 
time of the year at a quarter after that hour : 
we were full seven miles from home, if not 
eight, and the query was, whether we could 
get there, take away our dresses, and be at the 
gates again before they shut us, not out^ but in. 
This, taking in the requisite stoppages, 
was allowing forty minutes for upwards of 
nine miles, including the return distance from 
Windmill Hill to Landport Gate. However, 
we determined on making the attempt, started, 
as may be supposed, at a good pace, saved our 
distance by about two minutes, and, on get- 
ting back to San Roque, found at the fonda 
three of our oflScers, who had got the start 
of us, and were comfortably seated at an 
excellent dinner, which we good-naturedly 
assisted them to finish, had our cigars and 
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coffee, and about ten o'clock went to the ball, 
which was held in a public room, very taste- 
fully decorated with pine-branches, laurels, etc. 

The company, consisting of between 150 
and 200 persons, differed little from a similar 
assemblage in England or France. Quadrilles, 
(which they called rigodoneSj) waltzes, iand 
country-dances, were, much to my disappoint- 
ment, the order of the night, as I was anxiously 
looking out for the bolero, the fandango, and 
jota arragonez, accompanied by the national 
and enlivening sounds of the castanets ; but 
the march of intellect appears to have pene- 
trated even to this remote comer of Europe, 
which has undergone a course of civilization 
I heartily wished at the devil. 

As is generally the case at public masque- 
rades, the company was of rather a mixed de- 
scription. This, in spite erf disguises, we soon 
found out ; however, being in uniform, we were 
obliged to keep aloof from partners who would 
have required little introduction, and were 
standing like Englishmenj not knowing a 
soul, and silently, with crossed arms, contem- 
plating the scene ; but fortune befriended us. 
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In our occasional rides to San Roque, L 

and myself had frequently remarked some 
very pretty girls, who were generally to be 
seen at a certain hour taking that exercise 
common to ladies in Spain,_viz., standing 
on the balcony of one of the best houses in 
the place. Now, it so happened, soon after 
our arrival, that one of these young ladies 
was not so completely blinded by her mask 
but that she recognised L , and on pass- 
ing him, asked in English how he liked the 
ball? He very gallantly rejoined, that to 
feel the most perfect delight with everything 
present, he only wanted her as a partner in 
the next dance, which she consented to, and 
thus laid the foundation to our spending a 
very pleasant evening. 

The Seiiorita M— : — A , for such we 

afterwards found was her name, then intro- 
duced me to a mask who was leaning on her 
arm ; we stood up as vis-a-vis^ and, as far 
as my Spanish would carry me, soon found 
myself on the best of terms with my new 
companera, who did not speak a word of 
English. I found means, however, to express 
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my admiration of Spain, of the Spanish " he- 
chiseras," * and, above all, of her very charm- 
ing self; and, although I had not an oppor- 
tunity of beholding her face, nor could I pre- 
vail on her to let me have even a peep at it, 
I felt perfectly convinced that so pretty a 
lisp could only proceed from an equally pretty 
month, and such bright flashes from brilliant 
dark eyes. 

L ^s dulcinea happened to be the only 
lady in the room who could speak English, and 
not having much confidence in his Spanish, 
he attached himself to her during the whole 
evening, whereat she seemed nothing loath. 

Towards the close of the entertainment, 
when the room began to thin, the masks 
gradually disappeared, and disclosed some of 
the prettiest faces I ever beheld. 

Throughout the whole business, there was 
observed the greatest decorum, but without 
any attempt at sustaining the characters as- 
sumed, and of which they appeared to have 
no idea. We kept it up tiU four, then went 

* Enchantresses. 
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to the Jbnda^ had 6ome supper, mounted our 
horses, and, by the dawn of a lovely mornings 
wended our way home. As we rode along 
the beach, we observed sad efifects of the late 
storms, in the number of vessels stranded and 
in every stage of dilapidation; some, high 
and dry on the sand, apparently uninjured, 
with every spar standing ; others, with the 
loss of masts and bulwarks ; whilst a few had 
completely broke all ties of kindred, and were 
floating piecemeal ashore, like the scattered 
remains of a broken army. 

In the midst of all this chaos, the " Rock," 
now divested of his nightcap of clouds and 
mist, his countenance shining in the morn- 
ing sun, was looking as serene as if he had 
for the last month been fanned by the zephyrs 
and sprinkled with dewdrops, instead of hav- 
ing been buffeted by the late and a thousand 
other storms ; thus, with the scattered wrecks 
at his feet, offering a striking contrast betwixt 
the stability of nature and the fleetmg (ex- 
cuse the pun) works of man. 

We reached our quarters about seven, and 
I was soon too fast asleep even to dream of one 
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of the pleasantest evenings I ever spent, but 
which cost me a good steed, as the forty 
minutes work was too much for his legs, and 
I brought him in dead lame. 

The last twenty-four hours have been 
marked by two events : — one the desertion of 
a soldier of the 52nd regiment, who left his 
post whilst on sentry, swam to a boat in the 
bay, and rowed over to the Spanish shore, 
where he was immediately seized by a patrol 
of that nation. The other circumstance which 
has occurred, is the murder of one Spaniard in 
a dispute with another, who, in the course of 
the altercation, drew his knife and sent it 
through his companion's heart. As this hap- 
pened a few yards beyond our lines, and con- 
sequently in the Spanish territories, we shall 
not have the trouble of playing hangman to 
the gentleman. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Leave of absence obtained to go to Grenada with 
Captain Zuhlcke — Qualifications for a traveller in 
Spain — Carteia Algesiras-— Road to Tarifa— Camino 
may mala— Mountain scenery — Spanish courtesy 
— Reach Tarifa — (Colonel de Abrea, the governor 
— Colonel Gough and the 87th Regiment — Moorish 
castle — ^Veiled women — Drunken horses. 



Gibraltar, March 12th, 1838. 

Captain Zuhlgk£ and myself have got a 
month's leave, and only wait for the arrival of 
the steamer from Cadiz to take our departure 
for Malaga and Grenada, like Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, in search of adventures. 
My acquaintances at the ball at San Eoque 
have been of considerable use in procuring me 
letters of introduction, so that I have no 
doubt we shall get on swimmingly. My friend 
is a very good French scholar and plays the 
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flute — ^two great qualifications in Spain — and 
I am now a tolerable Spaniard. 

Accompanied by two brother-officers, I went 
on a trip yesterday to Tarifa^ the most 
southerly point in Europe, and about twenty- 
eight or thirty miles from this. We started 
at five o'clock in the morning on hacks, the 
distance being rather too great for our own 
steeds, and made the best of our way along the 
beach to Algesiras, leaving on our right the 
ruins of Carteia, an old city built by the 
Carthaginians or Phoenicians, some 500 years 
before Christ, and since celebrated, in the time 
of the Eomans, for its port and fisheries. But, 
like all sublunary things, its greatness has 
passed away : the spot is occupied by some 
fishermen's huts, and its site is only known by 
a few remains of ruined walls, and old coins 
which are occasionally found amongst them. 

We put up our horses at Algesiras, and, 
whilst the breakfast was preparing, we strolled 
through the town, and visited the church. 
Although Sunday, it was too early for any 
body to be abroad ; therefore returning to the 
" Fonda de la Union," we swallowed our break- 
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fast, and mounted our horses at nine. We had 
/ - ^ taken the usual precaution, before entering 

Spain, of being well provided with weapons ; 
so that, as we rode through the town, armed 
cap-k-pie, on our sorry nags, we cut rather a 
Quixotish appearance. 

On leaving Algesiras, we visited the amphi- 
theatre where the bull-fights take place, which 
I shall, however, take another opportunity of 
describing ; so leaving behind us the two 
beautiftd aqueducts near the town, we struck 
into the Tarifa road through the hills. The 
road, in fact, was no road, and we had to wend 
our way over rocks and stones, principally 
through dry water -courses, which became 
steeper and rougher as we approached the hills. 
The consequence was, that on arriving at the 
Venta del Muchao^ the only house on the road, 
I found my horse very much tired, and having, 
moreover, lost a shoe ; nothing, however, 
remained but to push on, and we passed 
through mountain scenery of the most pic- 
turesque description. At one time the hills 
partly covered with furze in bloom, through 
which ran numerous rills, reminded me strongly 
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of Scotland ; at another, the bare and abrupt 
rocks transported me into the Deccan, the 
palmitto and occasional date-tree favouring 
the illusion, and carrying me back to old times 
and scenes — I could almost fancy myself toiling 
up to get a shot at a cheetah, or vulture. Such 
is memory ! A bare rock, a tree of a peculiar 
shape, will carry us back to the land of the 
past, with all its associations, — ^but a truce to 
moralizing. 

After passing the half-way venta I have 
just mentioned, at which was stationed a party 
of police, called Miquelites, we entered a cork 
wood, magnificent from the size and age of the 
trees, which brought us to the banks of a 
beautiful mountain stream, or rather torrent, 
called the Ouarmasi. The track now got 
worse and worse, and, from the information of 
the few country people we met, there was no 
prospect of improvement. The sight of a 
Spanish peasant travelling on his mule c^ 
donkey is at all times a pretty object, but 
amongst cork woods and roaring mountaia 
streams, it strongly brings to mind the scenes 
of Gil Bias. A few contrabandistas (smug- 
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glers), with their picturesque dresses, the broad 
sombrero, overshadowing the dark countenance, 
the jacket worn over one shoulder, the belt 
with cartridges and pistols, and carbine slung 
at the back, complete the illusion. Civility 
is a current coin with them; and their good 
will is cheaply purchased at the expense of 
a little tobacco. 

After crossing the Chiarmasij the road 
from " muy malo " became execrable ; our 
steeds began to flag, and we entertained serious 
doubts of being able to get to the end of our 
journey. At this critical moment, my horse 
got into a slough ; he made several efforts to 
recover himself, which proving ineffectual, he 
appeared to resign himself to his fate, and I 
had great difficulty in getting him again on 
his legs. We at last managed to reach Tarifa ; 
but, on entering the gates, we were taken 
prisoners for not having a passport, and 
marched off to the governor's, who happened 
not to be at home, when, with great difficulty, I 
prevailed on them to allow me to remain as a 
hostage whilst Lacy and Maxwell went to the 
inn to get the horses fed, etc. 
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The goyemor soon made his appearance^ and 

affairs altered very greatly. He is a fine old 

fellow, called Colonel Abreu, and as he spoke 

French, we were in a few minutes great 

friends ; he sent for an orderly to accompany 

me round the town. I gave him my card, and 

hoped to have the pleasure of his company, 

should he come to Gibraltar. On seeing the 

card, he said that I must be a patriot, from the 

name ; and, on my telling him that the Conde 

Capo San Vicente was my " governor," I thought 

he would have embraced me. He gave me an 

invitation to his house whenever I returned to 

Tarifa, which I shall make a point of doing, as, 

besides being an agreeable old fellow himself, 

he has two or three very pretty daughters, who 

shewed a great disposition to become acquainted 

with us before the old gentleman made his 

appearance. 

We went over ' as much of the town as the 
shortness of our stay would admit of ; saw 
the breach which, in 1812, was so gallantly 

defended by Colonel Gough and the 87th,* 

* 

* About this time were built by the English some 
very good barracks on the " Isla de Paloma," which 

VOL. I. F 
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when they repulsed the French with great 
slaughter. We also went to the castle, which 
is of Moorish origin ; but the time was too 
short, and I must, when I return from Grenada, 
pay another visit to Tarifa for two or three 
days. One thing struck us very much at 
Tarifa as indicative of the remains of Moorish 
customs — the dress of the women. They were 
entirely enveloped in black clothing, and only 
one eye remained visible, which enabled us to 
form no opinion of their beauty. We were 
obliged to start at two; and, with the help 
of fresh shoes and lots of wine, with which I 
made my horse nearly drunk, and the applica- 
tion of a pair of sharp spurs, reached the gates 
of Gibraltar at half-past six, highly pleased 
with the trip, and after having been eleven 
hours in the saddle. 

joins the continent by a narrow isthmus. The rock 
composing the Isla is formed of a sort of conglomerate 
of shells; which, being cut out in square blocks, 
served to form the walls of the buildings, whilst the 
space from whence the substance was removed was con- 
verted into powder magazines. The Isla de Paloma is 
about one mile in circumference, and, at its most 
southern extremity, has a fine lighthouse. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 



Embark on board the " Mercurio" steamer for Malaga 
— English engineers and engines — "Mercurio" 
runs between Cadiz and Marseilles — Pleasant mode 
of travelling — " Putrefied" coals — Variety of pas- 
sengers — Spanish customs — Dress — Cards — So- 
briety of the Spaniards — Arrival at Malaga — The 
British Consul — The Captain- General of Andalusia 
— The Commandant's lady — First regular attempt 
at Spanish — Moorish traces in Malaga — Mixture 
of architecture — " Time," the leveller. 



Malaga, March 15, 1838. 

On the 13th of March, 1838, my friend 
Captain Zuhlcke, and myself, after all the 
requisite preliminaries of applying for and 
obtaining a month's leave of absence, received 
the intimation of the arrival of the " Mercurio" 
steamer from Cadiz, and that she was to leave 
for Malaga on the same evening. 

F 2 
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After taking an early dinner, at the Wind- 
mill, we proceeded on board, accompanied by 
several brother officers, and were much sur- 
prised to find such superior accommodation in 
a Spanish craft ; we however shortly learned 
that the " Mercurio" had been built and fitted 
up at Liverpool, at a considerable cost, had 
British engineers on board^ and, in fact, was 
neither more nor less than an English boat. 
It is a proud reflection to a Briton, that in 
whatever part of the world he is, he invariably 
finds proofs of the wealth, genius, and in- 
dustry of his own country, always tending to 
the weal of those who thus pay us so unequi- 
vocal a compliment of our superiority. 

There is no opposition to this vessel, and, as 
the fares are high, and she is crowded with 
passengers from Cadiz to Marseilles, no doubt 
it proves a thriving speculation. The manner 
in which the voyage is performed is also very 
agi'eeable for those who may wish to see every 
town of note along the coast, as the boat stops 
at each, during the day, and pursues her 
course at night. She occupies about twelve 
days in the trip, and certainly the same num- 
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ber of places could not be seen with less 
trouble, or to more advantage. 

There is but one drawback to the naviga- 
tion — the want of coals, which are brought 
from England, those procured on the Spanish 
coast being, as the engineer expressed himself, 
regular "putrefactions." 

The passengers appeared to be of every 
nation of Europe, — English, Frendi, Sicilian, 
German, and Scorpions, (Giberaltinos.) A 

young Sicilian of the name of V , who 

spoke some half dozen languages with the 
greatest fluency, gave me a great deal of in- 
formation during our middle watch, respecting 
the customs of Spain, Barbary, etc. Amongst 
other things, he said that on leaving a house 
on a first casual visit, although the usual salu- 
tation of the lady was, " Consider the house 
as your own," this by no means implied that 
future visits would be acceptable, unless the 
same were intimated by a friend ; when the 
etiquette required a call on the third day, 
provided that day did not happen on a Sun- 
day. At a ball, whether public or private, no 
introduction is necessary to any lady with 
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whom you may feel inclined to dance. With 
regard to dress, they appear to have the same 
habits as ourselves, and turn out on their 
evening walks on the Alameida, (at least the 
men,) as if fresh from Stultz or Buckmaster. 
As to the ladies, the mantilla and fan are 
graceful additions to the female toilette, and 
it is only to be regretted that they are so 
generally making way for a more fashionable, 
though far less becoming dress. 

The Spaniards appear to have a great 
passion for cards, at least if we may judge by 
the eagerness with which most of the pas- 
sengers engaged in that amusement, and 
ecarte had evidently accompanied the march 
of intellect to these southern extremities of 
Europe. 

A party of Englishmen similarly engaged 
in kiUing time in the cuddy of a steamer, 
would, no doubt, have been drowning it also 
with plentiful libations of spirits and water ; 
here nothing stronger than the latter element 
appeared until about eleven o'clock, when 
supper was announced. 

But although Jack Spaniard may lay every 
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claim to sobriety, he certainly cannot escape 
the charge of gluttony. The supper consisted 
of a great number of dishes, each of which was 
partaken of by every guest, and although, in 
my opinion, the fare was excellent, it was far 
from giving general satisfaction. Notwith- 
standing the good examples of temperance, or 
rather sobriety, my friend and myself took a 
Mosquito dose each, and turned in about 
twelve. 

The following morning, at daybreak, saw 
us in sight of the hills above the villages, " de 
Los tres Molinos," whilst the old Catalan 
pilot, humming some incomprehensible tune, 
(which I observed the helmsman continued 
during the whole night,) bore up towards 
Malaga in a north-east direction. Although 
the wind had changed to the east, we slipped 
through the smooth water at the rate of eight 
knots per hour, and, at a little after seven, 
dropped our anchor in the bay of Malaga. 

We had now to undergo all the vexatious 
delays of custom-house regulations, and it was 
not till twelve o'clock that we found our port- 
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manteaus safely deposited at the ^^ Fonda de 
las Cuatro Naciones." 

Our next step was to call on the British 
consul, Mr. Mark, whom we found particularly 
civil ; he accompanied us to the house of the 
commandant. On our way there, we met, and 
he introduced us to, the captain-general of 
Andalusia, Lieutenant-General Palameria, who 
was said to be at Malaga for his health. 

The commandant was not at home, but we 
saw his lady, a buxom old lass of fifty, who 
made herself very agreeable, and offered us 
" her house,*' saying " Caballeros, esta casa es 
de ustedes," on our taking our departure: 
this was my first regular attempt at Spanish 
in ladies^ society, and I got on very satis- 
factorily. On our way back, Mr. Mark 
pointed out several remarkable pieces of archi- 
tecture in the town. The narrowness of the 
streets, projecting balconies, and grilled win- 
dows, sufficiently indicate their Moorish origin; 
and the mixture of architecture shews likewise 
the different tenants by whom, at various 
times, the town has been occupied. The en- 
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trance to the fort affords a remarkable instance 
of this : a couple of handsome fluted C!orinthian 
piUars, of Eoman origin, support a Moorish 
arch, and under the archway, in a recess, with 
tapers burning before it, is an image of the Vir- 
gin Mary. Thus Time^ the general destroyer, 
mingles, and at last obliterates, everything. 



f3 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

Different sorts of hostelries in Spain — The Fonda — 
The Posada— The Venta— The Ventorillo — Pcp6, 
the man of all work — La Senora Dolores — Long 
knives — The Patio— Moorish origin — La Comida — 
Catalc^e of fishes — ^New acqoidntance, and addition 
of three Ligleses to the party. 

Malaga, March 16, 1838. 

A fonda in Spain ranks vastly above a 
posada, as much as this latter takes pre- 
cedence over the venta and ventorillo. The 
first answers to the English of hotel; the 
second, to a country inn ; the third, to a public- 
house, where entertainment may be had for 
man and horse ; and, lastly, the humble ven-- 
torillo has pretensions to be nothing further 
than a shed on the road side, where a few 
loaves of bread and bottles of wine, or aguar- 
diente^ tempt the hungry or thirsty traveller. 
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Imagine not that even a fonda in Spain re- 
sembles its English brethren ; if it can boast 
of one servant, to clean boots, shoes, horses, 
wait at table, etc., the traveller is in luck. 
No spruce waiters, knowing hostlers, varmint 
boots, or pretty chambermaids, to administer 
to the wants of the weary wayfaring man! 
Such was the case at the Fonda de las Cuatro 
Naciones at Malaga. But in Pepe were com- 
bined all the qualifications of each and every 
one of the above menials. Pepe was here, 
there, everywhere; cleaning boots, waiting at 
dinner, running on errands, marking at the bil- 
liard-table, all apparently at one and the same 
moment, and appearing to possess the powers 
of ubiquity. But the sun, moon, and stars of 
the Cuatro Naciones was the amiable " Do- 
lores,"* the ama, or mistress, of the house. 
Dolores presided at the bar; and the grace 
with which she served out her lemonade and 
orange-water made a man drink, whether 

* DoloreSy in Spanish, means suffering; but, like 
many other, equally extraordinary, is very common as a 
woman's name ; such are Trinidad, Concepcion, Incar- 
nacion — all having some relation to the Virgin Mary. 
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thirsty or not, and fancy it sweet, although it 
might be as sour as verjuice. Then her pretty 
Ahdalusian lisp made you understand Spanish 
in spite of yourself ; and if any doubt remained 
as to the meaning, her fine black eyes explained 
it immediately. Many is the Spanish lesson 
I have taken at that said bar, and great was 
my progress ; but Dolores was a sad flirt, and 
I dislike flirts ; and her husband was jealous, 
and I have a great antipathy to jealous hus- 
bands, particularly when they are dark, fero- 
cious-looking fellows, some six feet high, and 
cut up their bread and cheese with huge clasp 
knives, as was the case with mine host of 
the Cuatro Naciones; and, strange to say, 
I had as great an aversion to that glittering 
cuchillo as good King Jamie ever had to a 
drawn sword. 

Like most Spanish abodes, a range of build- 
ings surrounded an interior court, called the 
patio ^ where is generally the well, or fountain ; 
and galleries, projecting from each story, look 
into this yard. Such is the general con- 
struction of houses in this part of Spain ; and 
as it greatly resembles the style of the re- 
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sidences of the rich Mahommedans in the East, 
its origin may, perhaps, be traced to the same 
Saracenic source. Our fonda^ from its di- 
mensions, and, in some parts, its ruined ap- 
pearance, had been, I should imagine, the 
residence of an opulent and powerful hidalgo 
in the time of Charles the Fifth, or of his suc- 
cessor, Philip. 

The corridors looking into the " patio" 
were broad and lofty, and afforded access to 
bed-rooms of the largest dimensions, but nearly 
denuded of furniture; and when a traveller 
came to take up his abode for the night, a 
truckle bed was brought in for his accommo- 
dation, and removed on his departure. But 
although the feather bed and four -poster be 
unknown in these parts, you are generally 
sure of clean linen, and are seldom, here, dis- 
turbed by nocturnal enemies, which, I confess, 
was much more than I had had reason to ex- 
pect. So much for our quarters; and now 
for the conmiissariat department, to which, 
as hungry travellers, we looked forward with 
no little anxiety. This was our first real 
Spanish dinner, and we fully expected to be 
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drowned in oil, or stifled with garlic; but 
neither of these dreadfiil events happened; 
and we were not a little surprised to find we 
could get through our meal with as much 
relish as if it had been dished-up at " Very's/' 
in the Palais Royal. Of " la Comida" (din- 
ner) I shall now attempt to give an account. 
This important event in our lives took place 
at the hour of three, P.M., in a large " ^a/a," 
in which were several parties at different 
tables similarly engaged. 

In the first place, Pepe put half a bottle 
of wine before each of us, this appearing 
to be the allowance ; then came some capital 
vermicelli soup; on its removal, the grand 
foundation of the dinner was brought — ^the 
cocidOj and it put me in mind of school, when 
pudding is served before meat. The cocido 
was evidently meant for a stopper ; huge bits 
of boiled beef, half buried in greens and gar- 
bansoSj (a sort of large pea.) En passant^ 
I may mention that these were the only vege- 
tables produced. Next came a pollioy or fowl 
stewed in rice, like an Indian pillau, with, 
perhaps, a leetle too much oil ; but the slightest 
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dash in the world of garlic made it rather plea- 
sant than otherwise. At No. 4 ; a partridge 
stewed into tenderness; our appetites began 
certainly to flag a little; but, fearful of dis- 
playing our ignorance in a strange' land, and 
before company, we did as we observed others 
do — viz., ate on without asking any questions. 
The perdrice having flown away with the 
loss of a couple of wings, was succeeded by a 
ragout of tongue, of which we partook, on the 
principle above mentioned ; but my friend was 
beginning to be very restive, and it required 
all my arts of persuasion to induce him to eat 
on, in which I only succeeded by representing 
to him the indignity of being outdone by a set 
of Jack Spaniards, who are only supposed ca- 
pable of sucking an orange. Poor Z only 

bowed in token of assent — he was too full for 
utterance. Even I began to be seriously 
alarmed, when No. 5 answered his name as 
fine large fish, and, from an association of Eng- 
lish ideas, I had some faint misgivings that 
we were only as yet at the commencement of 
our operations ; but this doubt was shortly re- 
moved by the appearance of sweets, of which. 
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in imitation of the others, we also partook, at 
the risk of an immediate surfeit. There was, 
however, one point in which we did not, though 
at Eome, do as the Romans did, — the wine 
was capital, and we found a pint not at all 
adequate to dilute such masses of solids; 
we therefore boldly called for a couple of bot- 
tles more, and as we drank, our English re- 
serve, by degrees, thawed under the influence 
of the Malaguayan vintage. 

There was at a table near us a Spanish 
officer in uniform ; we gradually entered into 
conversation; he spoke French, much to my 
companion's satisfaction, drank like an Eng- 
lishman, blarneyed like an Irishman, and in 
five minutes after we were seated at the same 
table, we were sworn friends, and found Doctor 
Pinsiano (for such was his name and title) a 
most agreeable little fellow. He belonged to 
the Queen's army, and was on his way to take 
charge of the hospitals at Valencia. But it 
would be in vain to attempt to recount aU his 
yarns; suffice it to say, that, after our wine, 
we proposed grog^ to which he immediately 
acceded, and calling Pepe, told him he wanted 
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an Inglez, (an Englishman.) We could not 
make out what the deuce he alluded to, by re- 
quiring a thirdj after having been a couple of 
hours in company with a brace of them. At 
length, Pepe expounded the mystery, by bring- 
ing in three Englishmen — ^viz., three glasses 
of hot and strong grog ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Roman remains at Malaga — ^Presidarios — The cathedral 
— Anecdote of Cano, the Spanish painter and sculp- 
tor — Streets of Malaga — Buildings of the time of 
Charles Vth. — The English burial-ground — Tomb 
of Mr. Boyd — Conspiracy of Torrejos — Its termi- 
nation. 

Malaga, 1 838. 

The morning after our arrival at Malaga 
I was out early, to take some sketches of 
Roman remains in the Alameida, which have 
been brought from a village called Cartama^ 
an old Roman settlement, about twelve miles 
distant. They consist of several colossal frag- 
ments ; amongst others, the bust of a woman, 
the remains of an Apollo, a column with 
Roman inscriptions, etc. I also took a sketch 
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of a Moorish archway, forming the entrance 
of the civil hospital, from whence a number 
of presidarios (or galley-slaves) were taking 
cannon-shot to the Giberalfaro, or castle. 

Their number appears very great, and is 
said to amount to 1500 or 2000. The period 
of their confinement varies from two to ten 
years, and in some cases for life, for crimes 
of every description, murder being oftener 
punished in this way than by death. 

After breakfast, my companion and myself 
went to see the cathedral: although much 
disappointed by the thinness of the attendance, 
we were delighted with the building, which 
is one of the most magnificent structures I 
ever beheld. It bears the date of 1770, and, 
like many other things commenced in Spain 
at so remote a period, is not completed. The 
statuary it contains is peculiar, from being 
coloured and executed with great precision 
and taste, and produces a capital effect. The 
cathedral can also boast of a few paintings 
by Cano and Murillo, two of the most cele- 
brated Spanish masters, who lived in the 
fifteenth century. There is a story current 
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of the former, (who was, like Michael Angelo, 
also a sculptor,) that he was so devoted to 
the fine arts, and possessed such an intui- 
tive taste, that even on his death-bed he re- 
fused to kiss the crucifix, because the figure 
of our Saviour, which it supported, was badly 
executed ! 

The streets of Malaga are narrow, and the 
houses have all the appearance of Moorish 
origin; the overhanging balconies, grated win- 
dows, and the court yards surrounded by ve- 
randahs, in the middle of which is invariably 
a fountain, or well, stamping them with that 
character. The town, in addition to many 
Moorish buildings, can likewise boast of some 
Roman remains, and these are both some- 
times strangely blended with the gothic build- 
ings of more modern structure, particularly 
of the time of Charles the Fifth, who resided 
much in this part of Andalusia. 

In the course of the morning, with Pepe 
as a guide, we visited the Campo SantOy 
appropriated to the burial of those heretical 
English who may come to leave their bones 
in this far land. The tombs, few in number, 
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were surrounded by flowers, and had nothing 
particular to attract attention, except the one 
containing the remains of Mr. Boyd, an Eng- 
lish officer in the East India Company's ser- 
vice, who was put to death here by the 
royalists, on the 12 th December, 1831. As 
the event, at the time it occurred, caused 
some noise in England, I shall give a short 
account of the transaction, as I received it 
from Mr. Mark, the English consul, who, 
from being on the spot, and instrumental in 
recovering the body, is likely to be well ac- 
quainted with the subject. 

It appears, that in 1831 Mr. Boyd be- 
came acquainted in London with Torrejos, the 
Spanish general, who, envious of Mina's ef- 
forts in the north of Spain, was determined, 
in emulation of him, to cause a revolution in 
Andalusia. Boyd entered warmly on the 
enterprise, which he further aided with con- 
siderable sums of ^ money, to the amount, it 
is said, of 7000/. He and Torrejos came 
out together to Gibraltar, where they entered 
into a negotiation with Moreno, the governor 
of Malaga — a man already notorious for his 
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bad faith on several former occasions, and 
sent by the Spanish government for the pur- 
pose of entrapping Torrejos. The latter was 
given to understand, that on his appearance 
on the coast he would immediately be joined 
by the garrison of Malaga. On this assur- 
ance he landed, with no more than forty-seven 
followers, at a short distance from the town. 
Moreno kept his word ; he did join them with 
the forces under his command, but it was to 
march them as prisoners into Malaga, where, 
four days ^subsequently, they were all shot, 
without even the appearance of a trial, — and 
Boyd shared the fate of his companions in 
this rash and badly concerted enterprise. 

There is no doubt but that when a stranger 
engages in an expedition of this kind against 
an established government he does so with 
his eyes open, and renders himself amenable 
to the laws of the country in whose aflFairs 
he chooses to interfere, and must make up 
his mind to stand the consequences of a 
failure ; still the question hinged on the 
right of executing a British subject without 
trial, although, had it taken place, there is 
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but one opinion as to the result. Be that 
as it may, they were all put to death by mus- 
ketry, in the sandy plain to the westward 
of the town, where Boyd met his fate like an 
Englishman and a soldier. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Population of Malaga — Derivation of the name — Its 
origin — Historical reminiscences — The Alcobaca 
and Giberalfaro— Excursion to Cartama — Fertile 
plains — Spanish politeness. 

Malaga, 1838. 

The reader may feel interested in knowing 
the past and present condition of a town 
which has been mentioned in history from 
the remotest antiquity, and which at this 
moment ranks amongst one of the principal 
cities in Spain; for though its extent be not 
considerable, yet its population, situation, and 
commerce, entitle it to that claim. The po- 
pulation is said to exceed 80,000 souls; and 
half that number could never be stowed in a 

similar space, were it not built on the Moorish 
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principle of narrow streets, and houses whose 
stories are not to be numbered. But though 
the modern Malaga may boast of a Moorish 
origin, in common with its Castle of the Alca- 
^aba, and Giberalfaro Fort, yet, independently 
of records, it bears traces of much more remote 
antiquity. Its name itself is said to be either 
derived from the Hebrew malach^ or melechj 
" to reign," or, what is more probable, from 
the Carthaginian or Phoenician word mdldch, 
"to salt," as it was the principal mart for 
the curing and exportation of the tunny-fish. 
After the second Punic war, it shared the fate 
of most of the Carthaginian settlements in 
Spain, and fell into the possession of the Ro- 
mans; the castle called the Alcazaba, to this 
day bears mementos of Roman power arid 
magnificence. The southern entrance is a 
Moorish arch, supported by two white marble 
fluted pillars of the Corinthian order ; and, to 
make the " melange" still more strange, in a 
small niche in the gateway is the figure of the 
Virgin Mary, with lighted tapers burning be- 
fore it. Mythology, the Crescent, and the 
Cross thus strangely amalgamated, afford food 
VOL. I. G 
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for more reflections than I have at present 
time to bestow on them. 

Malaga, in the decline of the Eoman empire, 
fell into the hands of the (Joths, under Leovi- 
gild, who seized it in 571, and subsequently, in 
the eighth century, was one of the first places 
taken by the Arabs after their landing in the 
bay of Gibraltar. It fell, with the rest of 
Andalusia, into the power of the Spaniards, 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, but not without 
standing a long and severe siege. 

Bent on exploring, I was up with the sun, 
and wended my way towards the Moorish castle, 
called the Alcazaba, which is at the bottom of 
the hill and fort termed the Giberalfaro, from 
the Arabic gehel^ (a hill,) and the Greek 
pharos^ (a lighthouse.) 

The fortifications of the Giberalfaro are en- 
tirely Moorish, and now fast crumbling into 
ruins. As I had not a licencia (permit) from 
the governor, I was not allowed to enter the 
precincts ; but, from the elevation I had at- 
tained, I got a beautiful view of the town 
and bay of Malaga, as they lay at my feet. 
The bay is rendered more secure by a mole. 
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which extends to a considerable distance, and 
which is terminated by the faro, or light- 
house. 

The town from the castle presents a beauti- 
ful appearance, particularly at this time of the 
year, when the brilliant green of the surround- 
ing wheat^fields and orangfe-gardens contrasts 
strongly with the arid and steep hills forming 
the background of the picture. To the east- 
ward, one part of the sierra was covered with 
«now, although, from the heat here, it would 
be scarcely thought possible to exist at a dis- 
tance of not more than four or five leagues. 

After breakfast, Pepe, who has attached 
himself to me as my cicerone^ had horses 
ready for a visit to Cartama. On leaving 
the town, we crossed the Rio Medina at 
the ford, and proceeded through not a pic- 
turesque, but one of the richest countries I 
ever beheld, consisting of a continuation of 
plains, extending from the hills to the sea, 
covered with flourishing crops of wheat and 
beans, and, when any water presented itself, 
varied by rich pasture. Water is what con- 
stitutes the value of land here as in India. 

G 2 
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For the want of this, ground, which might 
otherwise produce two or three crops in the 
year, remains idle from the time of the har- 
vest until the following January or February, 
when it is tilled and sown. The road was good, 
but scarcely any dwellings were to be discerned 
for miles together. The peasants generally live 
in villages, and only visit their property dur- 
ing the sowing or harvest times. The only sign 
of habitation along the road was an occasional 
ventorillo^ a small hut covered with reeds, 
and doing duty for an English public-house, 
in which the greatest extent of convenience or 
luxury to be procured is a glass of aguar- 
diente, or sour wine. We crossed the beds of 
several torrents, which, although now nearly 
dry, must, during the rains, render this road 
almost impassable* The largest stream we 
traversed was near Cartama ; it is called the 
Bio Malaga; and this we had to pass in a 
ferry. The road to Cartama is much fre- 
quented by peasants taking their oranges and 
other fruits to Malaga ; and here I must re- 
mark on the courteous manners of the lower 
orders of Spaniards. The peasant never passes 
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you on the road without the common saluta- 
tion of — " Caballero, Dios vaya con usted;" 
which being literaUy translated, may run as— 
" Sir Bought, may Grod go with you!" Tour 
reply is, "May you go with God!" This 
may mean, that you wish him in heaven, (or 
elsewhere,) as the case may be. 

As you approach Cartama, on crossing the 
Eio Malaga, the road winds through magni- 
ficent olive-groves, on emerging from which, 
the first thing that meets the eye is a fine 
marble column, with a capital of Corinthian 
order; this, with sufficiently bad taste, has 
been surmounted with a wooden cross, by 
some one whose piety was stronger than his 
classic reminiscences. The remains of a 
Moorish castle on the steep hills to the left, 
together with a hermitage snugly nestled 
amidst olive-trees on their slope, are the most 
marked objects to attract the attention of the 
stranger entering Cartama. 
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CHAPTEK XVI. 

Cartama — Hermitage of the Virgen de Remedios — 
Legend of the Christian Knight — Moorish Castle 
and Roman remains — Ancient coins — Anasthasius 
Sawa — La Seiiora Melchiora de Perez — Shaking 
hands. 

Malaga, March, 1838. 

On reaching Cartama, we proceeded direct 
to the " Senor Cura," or clergyman of the 
place, whom Pepe assured me was the most 
likely person to be acquainted with whatever 
the town held de " curioso;" and I found him 
a very intelligent and obliging person. He 
sent his nephew to accompany us, in the first 
instance, to the hermitage on the hill, and 
which goes by the name of that of the " Virgen 
de Remedios." This, like most Spanish cha- 
pels, was, of yore, the scene of some wonderful 
miracle, which gave rise to its foundation. 
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In this instance, the following is the story 
related to us by an old lady who did the 
honours of the place : — 

" In olden times," many hundred years 
ago, " about the period of the good Ferdi- 
nand and pious Isabella, a ferocious Moor 
held the castle above us, and was the terror 
of all the neighbouring Christians. In one 
of his forays he took a Christian knight 
prisoner ; and, not content with putting 
him in fetters, he lodged him in a large 
deal box (which is now pointed out in the 
chapel), and for still greater safety placed 
himself on the top of it, and kept watch all 
night with his drawn scimitar. But the 
preux and pieux chevalier whom he fancied 
he had thus snugly secured, put his faith in 
the Virgin Mary, and vowed, in the event of 
being delivered from thraldom, to build her a 
chapel on the spot. In the morning, the Moor, 
impatient to have a peep at his captive, gently 
opened the lid of the box, which, to his horror, 
was empty ; the bird had flown : how^ still 
remains a mystery, which the knight never 
divulged; but shortly afterwards appearing at 
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the head of a formidable force, stormed and 
took the castle, put his enemy to the sword, 
and built the Hermitage on the spot where 
his miraculous delivery took place." 

Should any one doubt the truth of this 
relation, he has only to visit the chapel, where 
he will still behold the manacles of the knight, 
together with the scull-cap and broken pistol 
of his swarthy antagonist : we saw these proofs, 
and were convinced. 

The only remains of the Moorish castle on 
the top of the hill, above the Hermitage, con- 
sist of a few remnants of walls, and a cistern, 
which is now ahnost filled with rubbish. 

Descending from the Hermitage, we went 
through the town. The comer-stones of the 
streets aud doors are, in many instances, formed 
of marble blocks, either the pedestals of statues, 
or parts of the shafts of pillars, and evidently 
of Roman origin. Amongst other remains thus 
made use of, I observed the bust and part of 
the body of a female, the drapery of which, by 
its graceful folds, shewed it had been executed 
by a " cunning hand." 

In the plaza, dr square, where is the church, 
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a doorway is composed of two marble pilasters, 
covered with inscriptions, which I copied. We 
next proceeded to the only " hostellerie" in 
the place, a "venta," for it could neither boast 
of the appellation of a fonda, nor even that of 
a " posada," and we were here joined by the 
cura, Don Francisco Artacho, who, with the 
greatest civility, presented me with thirty-three 
Roman coins, which had been found amongst 
the ruins in the neighbourhood. We together 
finished a bottle of the wine of the country, and 
taking leave of the good cura, went to make a 
sketch of another column which he mentioned. 
Whilst thus engaged, a young man of a very 
prepossessing address came up, and, speaking 
French, offered to give me any information in 
his power. He stated himself to be by birth a 
Greek, from Chios, and called Anasthasius 
Sawa. After travelling a great deal he had 
come to Cartama, in order to attend on his 
father, who had here a small property, and 
who was on his last legs. He complained 
much of the " tristesse" of Cartama, after the 
gayer scenes of London and Paris, but gave me 
to understand that the fair Cartaminians were 

g3 
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kind, and did their best to console him in his 
exile. 

Anasthasius, as a ptoof of his influence 
with the ladies, offered to do his best with a 
fair friend to obtain for me a small statue 
which she had in her possession. We accord- 
ingly accompanied him to her house, and were 
in form introduced to a charming brunette, of 
the name of the Senora Melchiora de Perez. She 
was engaged with a companion, embroidering 
on a loom, and on my being presented as an 
English officer, she, with the usual affability of 
a Spaniard, said, — " Esta casa es de usted ;'' 
this house is yours, and the statue perfectly 
at your disposal. My Spanish found no terms 
to express my gratitude; but it is astonishing 
how a man can make himself understood in a 
strange tongue, when conversing with a pretty 
woman — ^for such was the Senora Melchiora; 
and it was not till warned by Pepe that the 
sun was setting, and the roads none of the 
safest by night, that I took my leave, and in 
doing so met with a rebuff, which, owing to my 
ignorance of Spanish customs, I little expected. 

In the height of my gratitude, on taking my 
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departure, I offered to shake hands, on which 
the Senora drew up with an air of offended 
dignity, which certainly took me rather 
*' aback." I immediately saw that something 
was wrong, which Anasthasius explained by 
saying that it was not etiquette in Spain to 
shake hands with a lady ; the Spanish notions 
of propriety being such as even to forbid the 
pressure of the female hand! Strange ideas 
you have of decorum in other respects ! thinks 
I to myself; but I only thought; for, apolo- 
gizing immediately to the Seiiora, I expressed 
a hope that she would not be offended at 
what arose entirely from my ignorance, as a 
stranger to Spanish manners. She replied, 
with her prettiest smile, that her greatest 
regret at that moment was, its not being a 
Spanish custom. I had half a mind to inquire 
whether there would be any harm in a chaste 
salute? but as she might then have accused 
me of being positively rude, I forbore, and 
mounting our horses, laden with old fragments 
and brass coins, we were soon out of sight of 
Cartama, my trip to which I shall ever re- 
member with pleasure. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



Womankind in general, and Dolores in particular — 
Garlist spies — ^Lance the Arriero — His appearance 
— Departure of the Arriereria — Don Quixote and 
Sancho Fanza — Jose Lance— -Boad along the shore 
of the Mediterranean — The Cueva del Romano — 
Snowy Mountains — Velez — Fertility of the sur- 
rounding country — Variety of productions — The 
Castle at Velez — The Fosada. 

Grenada, March, 1838. 

One momingl started off early and (as usual) 
alone, to reconnoitre an iron-foundiy near 
Malaga, worked by Englishmen, (those Vulcans 
of modem times,) and although the details in 
my journal occupy two or three pages, I 
shall omit them, and return to breakfast at 
the Fonda with my brother oflS^cer and the 
little Spanish doctor Pinsiano. Now the 
little doctor was, like myself, rather smitten 
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with our fair hostess, the Seiiora Dolores, who 
played the coquette with us both, as well as if 
she had been brought up in Paris or London. 
But I have everywhere observed that woman 
is the same over the whole world; the same 
love of admiration exists as much in the beau- 
tiful Hindoo girl, gracefully leaning over her 
pitcher at the well, or the hideous Hottentot 
Venus treading out grapes at Constantia, as in 
the artij&cial though lovely flowers of the saloons 
of London and Paris, or in the dark-eyed, half 
Andalusian half Moorish beauty superintend- 
ing the affairs of the Cuatro Naciones at Malaga. 
It may be thought that this tirade against 
womankind originated in the little flirt bestow- 
ing more of her smiles on the doctor than on 
myself; she was, on the contrary, this morning, 
all condescension, and on my taking up, after 
breakfast, my usual station at the foot of her 
throne, and ascertaining that her fierce look- 
ing husband was not near with his long clasp 
knife, I put a rose-bud in her hair, compli- 
mented her on her looks, and asked her 
what was the matter; for she appeared un- 
commonly mysterious. 
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" Ah ! Amingo," said she, " I fear you 
have got yourself into a sad scrape ; but, thank 
God, the times of the Inquisition are over." 
I did not half like this prelude, and after 
pressing her a good deal to say what was 
the matter, she, under promise of the greatest 
secrecy, related to me that my friend and 
myself had incurred the suspicions of the police ; 
that the questions I was always asking, my 
sketching, etc., had marked us for Carlist 
spies ; and she concluded by recommending us 
to make our exit as soon as possible. 

However, as a retreat of this kind did not 
exactly suit us, I mentioned the circumstance 
to the British consul ; who relieved our appre- 
hensions of being put in durance vile as spies, 
as he said he was satisfied of our identity as 
British officers, but he recommended me not 
in future to attract more notice than I could 
help, by sketching, as, particularly up the 
country, the people have a great aversion to 
this species of amusement, imagining that it 
can be for no other than a sinister purpose.* 

* In the dislike to see strangers " mapear," as the 
lower orders call sketching, may be traced the remains of 
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As time was slipping fast over our heads, in 
the conrse of this day we engaged ovrselves 
with an arriero, or muleteer, to give us con- 
veyance and escort to Granda for the reason- 
able sum of four dollars each, the distance 
being nearly eighty miles. Lance^ the arriero 
in question, was a noble specimen of the fine 
class of men to which he belongs, and which 
has so often been celebrated both in prose and 
verse ; indeed, the Spanish muleteer is a cha- 
racter in himself, peculiar in his dress, cus- 
toms, and bearing. Lance was the first I had 
seen, and I was much struck with his manners 
and appearance; the former were frank and 
soldier4ike (if I may so express myself), the 
latter was one of the most picturesque you can 
imagine; his broad sombrero overshadowed a 
set of handsome, manly features, browned by 
the suns of some forty summers; his neck, 
of the same colour as his face, was bare, a 
slight silk neckcloth loosely fastened round it, 

Moorish superstition. To this day there is nothing a 
Moor dislikes so much as having his portrait tafcen; he 
considers that the " evil eye" is thereby inevitably set 
on him. 
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and hid under a handsomely-worked waist- 
coat, over which was a well-made jacket of 
brown cloth, loaded with embroidery and sil- 
ver buttons, whilst a pair of blue velvet in- . 
expressibles, buttoning down to the knee with 
silver studs, and kept up with the broad red 
faja^ or sash, were terminated by a pair of well- 
made hottinas, or high gaiters, of untanned 
leather. When F add that he was upwards 
of six feet high, and well-proportioned, he may 
easily be pictured, resting on his long carbine, 
as being what was formerly quaintly called a 
pretty fellow^ a good man and strong. I 
mentioned the bottinas^ and cannot pass by 
the subject without remarking that these are 
the very pith and marrow of dandyism amongst 
the lower orders in Andalusia. They are manu- 
factured of brown leather, often very highly 
and expensively worked and flowered, and are 
made to fit tight at the ankle and knee, whilst 
the part opposite the calf being left unbuttoned 
and swelling out, gives the idea of a tremen- 
dously muscular leg, and has certainly a 
graceful and " negligee" appearance. 

We were engaged all the morning of the 
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17th in making preparations for our march, 
which was to commence at eleven, at "which hour 
we repaired to the Posada de Velez, Lance's 
head quarters : here a scene of confusion pre- 
sented itself, which it would be difficult to 
describe. The whole yard was filled with 
panniers, bales, donkeys, mules, and horses, 
some already laden, and others in the act of 
being so, amidst the most discordant sounds of 
yelling, screeching, and braying ; and as soon 
as Lance had packed a batch of mules or 
donkeys, he packed them oflF, and they appeared 
perfectly aware of their destination. Getting 
rather tired of cooling our heels looking at all 
this ceremony, Zuhlcke and myself asked the 
commander-in-chief for our cavalry, on which 
were brought from their stalls two of the most 
sorry looking nags I ever beheld, — that of my 
friend was a piebald, shewing an immense 
deal of bone ; mine had, I suppose, been bom 
black, but had become of a dingy brown. When 
we were mounted on these gallant chargers, we 
certainly looked somewhat like what our brother 
officers dubbed us at starting, — ^viz., Don 
Quixote and Sancho, in search of adventures. 
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I, as representing the former, had on a regi- 
mental blue frock coat, with cloth trousers, 
strapped to the hip with black leather, a brace 
of pistols at my girdle, and a brass scabbard 
hanging by my side ; to complete this equip- 
ment, I was mounted on an enormous pad, 
my feet resting in flat iron Moorish stirrups, 
and a couple of ropes in my sinister fist, where- 
with to guide my proud charger. 

Sancho presented a no less respectable ap- 
pearance, but rather more conspicuous, being 
half military and half civil, to say nothing of 
the piebald horse. He on that march rejoiced 
in a quaker hat, neither black nor white, but 
about the colour of his own face, a mouldy 
shooting-jacket, covered with oil stains, out 
of the pockets of which might be seen pro- 
truding the muzzles of a couple of pistols ; a 
rusty steel scabbard was dangling by his side, 
much to the detriment of a pair of tartan 
pantaloons, at the extremity of the starboard 
leg of which might be seen something that, 
in its day, had been a steel spur, but which of 
late had evidently been rusticating. 

Such was our outward man, as we bravely 
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trotted through the crowded streets of Malaga, 
to the wonder of admiring thousands, whom 
we soon left behind, as we emerged from the 
town, and slowly proceeded eastward on the 
road to Velez-Malaga, our first halting-place. 
As we progressed, we gradually overtook, or fell 
in with, diflferent members of our arriereria^ or 
caravan, for it fairly deserves that appellation. 
Donkeys laden with grain, or salt fish ; mules 
with rice; two or three travellers like our- 
selves, on sorry horses; two or three old 
women (alas! no young ones) on donkeys 
with high-backed saddles, and propped up 
with pillows ; and a variety of other stragglers ; 
were at last brought to a nucleus under Jose, a 
fine youth of eighteen or twenty, the son and 
presumptive heir of Commandant Xawce. On 
my inquiring when we might see the rest of 
the party, he very quietly replied, as he was 
comfortably seated on a bale of goods carried 
by a strong mule, — " Vendran, vendran, poco 
a poco." " They will be here by degrees.'' 

The caravan of donkeys, mules, horses, salt 
fish, old women, and travellers, — ^the whole. 
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quadrupeds and bipeds, amounting probably 
to 150, and under the generalship of our 
chief, Lance^ — slowly wound its way along the 
coast of the Mediterranean, after leaving be- 
hind the populous and busy city of Malaga. 
The scene we passed through during the 
first stages of our journey had not a very 
inviting appearance, with the exception of 
the Mediterranean, which looked as beautiful 
as ever, the dark blue water reflecting an un- 
clouded sky, the distant African hills faintly 
seen with their snowy tops in the far horizon, 
whilst ever and anon a graceful Latine vessel 
would skim over the glassy surface of the 
water, like the lotus bird o'er the smoothness 
of an Indian lake. 

I said the scene in general was not in- 
viting, but the fact is, we were at rather 
too early a season of the year for it to be so, 
as the bare and conical hills were not yet con- 
cealed by the vines, whose foliage had scarcely 
made its appearance, but the branches of 
which bear the vintages that Malaga is so 
famed for throughout the world. It is remark- 
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able, that the more scanty the soil the richer 
is the grape it produces ; but the hills are so 
very steep, and the winter rains often so 
violent, that at intervals walls are erected 
along the declivities, to prevent the earth 
from being wholly washed into the sea. 

The distance to Velez is about eighteen 
miles, after getting over eight or nine of 
which, the country assumed quite a diflferent 
character, the hills insensibly receded, leaving 
large corn and barley fields between their 
bases and the sea-shore, whilst the enclosures 
of aloes and prickly-pear, the sugar-cane, and 
the date-tree, brought forcibly to mind our 
vicinity to the African shore. 

We thus, for many miles, skirted along the 
Mediterranean, crossing the beds of numerous 
mountain torrents, and leaving behind the many 
watch-towers on this coast, which strongly 
recalled the Martello ones on the English 
shores.* In this neighbourhood is said to 

* The Carthaginians, whoee trade extended at one time 
over nearly every part of the then known world, are 
said to hate been the founders of several towns on the 
eastern coast of Spain, amongst which that of Malaga 
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be a cavern, among the cliffs overhanging the 
sea, called La Cueva del Romano^ from 
the circumstance of Crassus having found re- 
fuge there for the space of eight months, 
during the wars of Marius and Sylla. I shall 
not trouble myself or the reader with all 
the stories related on the subject, most of 

was the most conspicuous. It is said to have been first 
fixed on by this enterprising people as a dep6t for their 
tunny fishery, the produce of whidi was here salted 
and prepared for exportation; hence some derive the 
name of the town of Malaga, from the word "Malach," 
which in their language signified to salt. 

Others again trace its origin from the Spanish 
" mala muger," from the circumstance of the daughter 
of Count Julian — who certainly was a " mala muger," 
or bad woman, to Spain — having, after the entrance 
of the Moors, (of which she was the unhappy cause,) 
precipitated herself from one of the towers of the 
Alcazaba. 

The word " muger" (woman) being translated into 
the Arabic caba, forms the compound of Malacaba, 
hence Malaga ; but this appears to be far-fetched, and 
extremely supposititious. May it not have rather had 
some reference to the Arabic word dUU (malik,) "lord, 

or possessor;" by some old writers it is called " villa 
viciosa." Malaga is frequently mentioned by ancient 
authors ; amongst others by Scylax, who lived in the 
time of Darius Hystaspes, 600 years B.C., and who 
calls it the '< emporium." Pliny likewise makes 
honourable mention of it as one of the " Confederates" 
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them too wonderful to be true, but shall only 
say, that I found from Lance very little en- 
couragement to my inquiries, he probably know- 
ing, from experience, that an Englishman's 
whim might cause a delay of some two or 
three hours to the whole caravan. It is, indeed, 
a slow mode of travelling, and unless for the 

of Rome. In 1787, when a census was taken, Malaga 
contained 5769 houses and 49,000 inhabitants, which, 
since that period, have always been on the increase. 
Amongst its public buildings it reckons a cathedral, six 
parish churches, and twelve chapels, all the convents 
and monasteries having been of late abolished. 

It was formerly famous for its flax, and the breeding 
of silk-worms; but these have made way for the in- 
creased cultivation of the grape, which is of two sorts, 
the " seco," or dry, and the " dulce," or sweet ; but 
the former is generally considered much superior to the 
latter. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the plant producing the 
" Pero Ximenez" wine, which is made here, was ori- 
ginally from Germany, it having been brought, about 
250 years back, from the banks of the Rhine, by one 
Pedro, the son of Simon : hence its appellation. 

The barren and stony hills near this place — whose 
soil is so scanty, that, to prevent it from being entirely 
washed into the sea, has rendered the construction of 
terraced parterres along its steep faces necessary — is 
the spot from whence such enormous vintages arise, and 
the arid source from whence flow such quantities of 
the stimulating juice over every part of the globe. 
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novelty of the thing, would be tedious ; but 
I found much amusement in entering into 
conversation, sometimes with one, sometimes 
with another, of my fellow travellers, and I 
derived much pleasure from their various re- 
marks and information, whilst my attempts 
at " Castillano" in all probability amply repaid 
them in point of entertainment, though the 
Spaniard is too polite ever to laugh at the 
mistakes of a stranger. On the contrary, I 
have always found the greatest readiness on 
their part to assist and instruct, when, I am 
sorry to say, many of my countrymen would 
only have turned into ridicule the blunders 
a foreigner must necessarily make at first. 
Time thus passed quickly, in spite of pack- 
saddles and wretched horses, until we struck 
up the country, and turning to our left, after 
crossing a broad river, called Kio de Malaga, 
came in sight of the snowy mountains ; their 
very appearance seemed to exercise an in- 
fluence on the climate, which was, however, 
perhaps more justly to be attributed to the 
country through which we now passed being 
more plentifully supplied with water.. The 
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road winding through plantations of olives 
and sugar-canes occasionally presented the 
most picturesque points of view, the back- 
ground being still the snow-capped mountains 
I have already mentioned. At last, about four 
o'clock, we reached Velez, and leaving our 
jaded hacks at the Posada Nueva, together 
with directions for a good dinner, we pro- 
ceeded to visit the castle, which commands 
the town, and which, like all citadels in this 
part of the country, is of Moorish origin; it 
presented, however, nothing remarkable, ex- 
cept a most beautiful view from its battle- 
ments of the vega^ or valley of Velez, and of 
the river, which winds through and fertilizes 
it to such an extant, that with little culture 
the productions of most climates grow here 
in perfection; the cotton, sugar-cane, olive, 
and vine, thrive equally well, as I have no 
doubt would every other plant, of both a 
tropical and temperate climate. 

We returned to the Posada very tired and 
very hungry, and, after diluting abundance 
of garlic and oil with execrable wine, and 

VOL. I. H 
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keeping the whole down with a stiff glass 
of hot rum-and-water, we threw ourselves on 
our lowly pallets, and soon made the 17th of 
March to be amongst the things that have 
been. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

liCave Velez — ^Enter the Sierra — Village of VinueUa — 
Ladrones — ^Levy of black mail — Apathy of the 
Spanish goyemment — ^Appearance of the arriereria 
— ^Las Puertas Averrarias — The Sierra Nevada — 
Sign of civilization — Alhama — The Tajo. 

Grenada, — March, 1838. 

The whole convoy got under weigh early in 
the morning, and, after a hasty breakfast of 
some very good strong chocolate and eggs fried 
in oil, (by the bye, rather rancid,) we mounted 
our chargers, slipped into the stream of the 
Arriereria, and wended our way through the 
plain bordering the Velez river, which for a 
few miles is broad and richly cultivated, till, 
after passing a sugar mill, about three miles 
from the town, it gradually assumes the ap- 

h2 
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pearance of a mountain torrent ; the hills close 
on it, and it at last dashes and foams over 
a rocky bed between high precipices, along one 
of which the road jv^inds occasionally in fearful 
proximity to its overhanging ledge. The plains 
are now left behind, and a fine mountain 
scenery presents itself: the hills, at first co- 
vered with vines and fig-trees, gradually assume 
a more stern and barren appearance, the ruins 
of some old Moorish castle alone shewing the 
signs of former habitation. 

The pretty village of Za Vinuellaj itself 
embosomed in olive and lemon groves, is the 
last boundary of the cultivated mountain. 
After leaving it, you enter a region apparently 
marked by the hand of famine and desolation. 
On traversing the above village, we were not 
a little surprised at some very suspicious- 
looking characters, who were seated before the 
steps of a ventorillo^ being pointed out to us as 
some of the professed ladrones (robbers) who 
infest this part of the country, and whose pre- 
sence renders the escort of Mr. Lance so ne- 
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cessary to travellers; in fact, such is the 
shameful apathy of the Spanish government, 
that about a dozen of these ruffians are allowed 
and known to live peaceably in the town of 
Velez, and become the terror of the whole 
country, without any steps being taken to put 
a stop to the evil. 

These gentry, on hearing of the approach of 
travellers, rise betimes in the morning, take up 
a snug position in the hills, and with half-a- 
dozen long guns stuck over a rock or old wall, 
request the overburthened traveller to lighten 
himself of his load, with which they return to 
their homes. With them our friend the mule- 
teer enters into a regular convention : he pays 
them so much to allow all his travellers to pass 
anmolested, and thereby obliges the latter to 
put themselves under his protection for a con- 
sideration, or run the risk of losing all their 
property. Lance mentioned this arrangement 
without the least disguise ; but I was not able 
to learn if the ladrones in their turn gave any- 
thing to the authorities to allow them to con- 
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tinue their trade; but I think this is very 
probable. 

A train of Hottentot waggons at the Cape, 
camp-followers on a march in India, a cafila of 
camels in the plains of Barbary, are, each and 
every one, picturesque objects ; but they all give 
way to that most picturesque of all scenes, an 
arriereria, composed as ours was, winding up 
the steep and rocky goat-path leading to the 
summit of a barren sierra. As the track in 
devious zigzags, like a vessel tacking against 
the wind, gradually gains the summit of the 
hill, either quite rocky and barren, or partially 
clothed with the palmitto, it discloses the 
whole caravan in every different point of view. 

From Velez we continued for four leagues, 
almost continually ascending, till we reached 
the pass called Las Puertas Averrarias^ or 
summit of the range of hills separating the sea 
coast from the plain of Grenada. From this 
point we had the first peep of the Sierra 
Nevada in all its grandeur. Although many 
of the hills we left on our right in winding 
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through the sierras were at their summits 
still covered with snow, they presented a very 
different appearance from the giant mountains 
now before us, whose tops are everlastingly 
clothed in this hoary costume. From Ims 
Ptiertas Averrarias we commenced our de- 
scent through one of the most barren countries 
I ever witnessed ; with not a tree, nor shrub, 
nor any living animal, except a few lizards, to 
enliven the scene. The barren rocks, barely 
covered with a few scanty and dwarfish plants, 
made you fancy yourself amidst the mountains 
of Iceland, or some other inhospitable region. 
The only sign of civilization was an occa- 
sional cross on a heap of stones, the memorial 
of some murder committed on the road. 

As we approached Alhama, the appearance 
of the country gradually changed ; a little cul- 
tivation of wheat began to make its appear- 
ance ; the soil became of a clayey nature ; the 
hills were rounded, but frequently divided by 
yawning ravines and clefts, the effects of the 
mountain torrents during the winter months. 
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About four, we entered the city of Alhama, 
built on the solid rock, and overhanging the tor- 
rent which, through stupendous precipices, runs 
past the town, and is known by the name of 
the Tajo, The old Moorish tower, which in 
days of yore arrested for some time the con- 
quering arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, pre- 
sents now only a heap of rubbish, over- 
looking the Alameida, across which runs a fine 
aqueduct. The church is the only public 
building worthy of notice; the houses bear 
evident marks of their Moorish origin, and, 
together with the narrow streets, of which the 
solid rock forms the pavement, present a sin- 
gular appearance. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Departure from Alhama — Moorish Baths — Hot 
Springs — Their efficacy in Rheumatic complaints 
— The tutelar Deity of the place — My companion 
grows impatient. 

Monday, — March, 1 838. 

On making my usual inquiries as to what 
there was "rfe curioso'^ to be seen at Alhama,* 
I ferreted out of mine hostess that there were 

* The virtues of the warm baths of Alhama were 
known of old, the town itself having derived its appel- 
lation from the Arabic word " Haman," signifying a 
bath, El Haman, corrupted in time into " Al Hama." 

The old Spanish ballad of the "Romance muy 
doloroso del sitio y toma de Alhama," together with 
the spirited translation of it by Byron, may be seen in 
the works of that author. 

h3 
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some ancient Moresco baths a short distance 
oflf, still frequented on account of their mineral 
virtues. As everything in this part of the 
country having the least claim to antiquity 
is put down to the account of " Los Moros," 
I suspected the said baths might be Roman 
remains, and therefore, in spite of all my 
fellow traveller's objections, I was determined 
to visit them at whatever inconvenience. I 
knew that in Lance I should encounter, like- 
wise, a powerful enemy, and therefore I ingra- 
tiated myself with Jose, his son and heir, a 
fine, strapping young fellow, six feet high, and 
quite a chip of the old block. Jose was 
watering his mules at a stone trough in the 
yard of the posada, when I accosted him with, 
"Well, Jose, 'amigo como va usted? Do 
you feel tired after this long day's march ?" 

" Gracios a Dios, que no," replied he. " I 
have been this road often enough not to be 
tired." 

" Then I suppose you know the road right 
well ; by the bye, Jose, did you ever hear of 
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some old Moorish baths, somewhere in this 
neighbourhood?" 

"Si, Seiior, for I was cured by them in 
a week, of a bad rheumatism I got by being 
in the snow among these hills." 

This, of course, increased my desire to see 
these wonderful springs ; and the douceur of 
a dollar so completely engaged Jose in my 
interest, that it was agreed we diould, next 
day, give the rest of the party the slip, and 
proceed to our destination, which was not above 
half a mile out of the road. 

The following morning, at Jose's sugges- 
tion, we delayed breakfast until the rest of 
the party had departed; and although I 
would willingly have dispensed with my 
friend's company, as I well knew he would be 
in the fidgets about "ladrones" during the 
whole time, he, with the perverseness inci- 
dent to human nature, determined to share 
the adventure with us. We accordingly 
mounted our nags ; and after many a zig zag 
down roads scooped from the solid rock, got 
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clear of that extraordinary looking old place, 
Alhama, and emerged into a no less extraor- 
dinary looking country, composed of huge 
rounded hills, broken occasionally by ravines 
of great depth, the whole perfectly bare, with 
the exception of a thin and backward crop of 
wheat, with which scanty garment our poor 
old mother earth looked uncommonly cold and 
uncomfortable. Cold she well might look, for 
I was surprised to learn that until the last 
fortnight the whole country had for many 
weeks been covered with snow. Nature seemed 
here born a giant, and still continuing in 
its childhood and nakedness. But with all 
this unpromising appearance, it is said that 
these desolate looking fields produce the most 
abundant crops, and the numerous circular 
paved spaces in many of them bore witness to 
the same. This is the remains of Moorish 
customs still retained in Andalusia, when the 
corn at harvest time is placed on these paved 
spaces, and trodden out by mares or oxen — 
rather primitive threshing machines ! but still 
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venerable for their antiquity. This plan of 
gathering in the harvest is mentioned in 
Scripture, and its Oriental origin is easily 
accounted for. The climate here is said to 
undergo the greatest changes from heat to 
cold, the winter, from its proximity to the 
sierras, being rigorous in the extreme, and the 
summers proportionably hot. 

After travelling for about a mile and a half 
through scenery such as I have attempted to 
describe, we descended a steep rounded hill, 
which soon brought us to the bed of a torrent, 
the same which washes the walls, or rather the 
cliffs, of Alhama. A short distance from this, 
and having its source amidst huge rocks, are 
the hot springs we were in quest of. These 
are covered in by a building, whose Eastern 
shaped arches leave no doubt as to its origin. 
It contains one large apartment, or rather 
bath, through which the stream flows over the 
purest sand, and whose depth varies from 
three to five feet; the water, which is very 
warm at this early hour of a cool morning, 
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exhaled vapours, which rendered the whole 
scene indistinct, and gave it snch a mystical 
appearance, that imagination could people 
the space either with bearded and turbaned 
Moors, or with the softer forms of the Haram, 
according to the fancy of the spectators. The 
presiding deity of the site, the fair Juana, 
was in the meantime warmly expatiating on 
all the merits of the place, the virtues of the 
waters, and the wonderful cures they had been 
often known to effect. 

It appears that during the summer months 
they are much frequented by invalids from 
Madrid, for whose accommodation there are 
very comfortable lodgings ; for the pious, a 
small chapel ; and, in fact, the whole place is a 
little town in itself, embosomed in rocks, and 
where I have no doubt an invalid or an idler 
might spend a fortnight very pleasantly. I 
was so pleased with the whole, and particu- 
larly with my pretty cicerone, that I vowed 
I would get a rheumatic attack as soon as the 
bathing season commenced, and put myself 
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under her charge, when she promised to take 
the greatest care of, and do every thing in her 
power to cure me. 

My friend was now beginning to shew evi- 
dent signs of impatience at this lengthened 
conversation, particularly as he did not under- 
stand a dozen words of it, and was very urgent 
to make a start, as Jose said it was high time 
we should be off, if we wished to overtake the 
arriereria. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Departure from the Alhama baths — Camino Real — 
Cairns and crosses — Young Jos6, the muleteer — 
Don Francisco Zenolos — Salt springs at the village 
of Malach — View of the Vega — IngUs' description 
of Grenada — Bridge of the Xenil — The Fonda del 
Comercio — ^Bed-rooms — Wines — Ices — Ladies fre- 
quenting the coffee-rooms — False deUcacy of Spanish 
women — Hasty conclusions on habits and customs 
of foreigners — Custom-houses — Temporary fortifi- 
cations — Alameida and " salon" near the Xenil — 
Quickness of vegetation — The Abaneco — Its lan- 
guage — Spanish customs and equipages — Their cri- 
ticism of English manners — Fire-boys. 

Monday, March 19. 

" Vamos-nos," (Let us go,) said Jose, as he 
sprang lightly on his laden mule in the patio 
of the Moorish baths. 

" Yes, * vamos-nos,' " grumbled my friend, 
laying hold of the stirrup of the piebald, " for 
we have lost a deal of time here." 
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" Yes, * vamos-nos/ " said I, after paying a 
parting compliment to the pretty Juana. 

The unanimous wish appearing to be a 
start, we left this romantic spot, after I had 
taken a couple of rough sketches of it; and 
ascending a steep goat-path, soon reached the 
track dignified by the name of the Camino 
Real, (Royal Road,) which led us over hills 
covered with diversified and aromatic plants, 
amongst which I noticed in plentiful profusion 
the rue, wild lavender, and thyme, with many 
others, of which, I regret to say, from my 
slight acquaintance with botany, I was igno- 
rant of even the names. 

Through scenery of this description, only 
varied by an occasional cairn of stones, or a 
rude cross, the scene of death or murder, we 
wended our way ; my friend's wish to join the 
caravan, and get out of reach of the Ladrones, 
increasing at every one of these signs of being, 
if not in a civilized, at least in an inhabited 
part of the world. He pushed on with such 
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good will, that we overtook our rear-guard at 
the village of Gcussim^ about a league and a 
half from Alhama, whereat my friend was ex- 
ceedingly rejoiced. 

On the road I had great amusement with 
young Jose, who, being from under the stem 
eye of the chief, his father, gave full scope to 
his gaiety, and shortened the road with his 
Andalusian songs and original remarks. He 
was a fine-looking, tall, young fellow, about 
twenty, nearly as handsome as his sire, and 
would have graced the ranks of any grenadier 
company ; but, alas ! his military ardour and 
patriotism were at a very low ebb, and I fear 
me much his morals were no better ; at least 
I came to this conclusion from the following 
conversation, which took place in the intervals 
of his songs. 

" Well, Jose," said I, " why don't you take 
a musket, become a grenadier, and go and 
fight the Carlinos ?" 

" No ; thank Grod," he replied, " the quinta 
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(conscription) has passed me, — I am a free 
man, and prefer my mule and carbine to all 
the muskets and soldiering in Spain." 

" But do you, a smart young fellow, mean 
to go backwards and forwards all your life 
between Malaga and Grenada?" 

" My father has done so for the last twenty 
years, and I do not see why I should not 
follow his example*" 

" But your father is married, — are you so 
likewise ?** 

" No, gracios a Dios ; no, senor — porque, 
wherefore should I encumber myself with a 
wife of my own, when I can have the wives of 
other men?" 

On joining the caravan, we jogged along, 
conversing sometimes with one and sometimes 
with another of the various travellers of which 
our little army was composed. In the course 
of the morning I became acquainted with a 
very intelligent young man, of the name of 
Don Francisco Zenolos, a student at the uni- 
versity of Grenada ; he spoke both French and 
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Italian, and the road appeared short, until we 
reached the old Moorish village of Malach, 
where are springs, which we were informed 
supply the whole of Andalusia with salt. 
After crossing a ridge of hills immediately 
above the village, the Vega, in all its glory of 
eternal verdure, lay at our feet; the city of 
Grenada, embosomed in gardens and almond 
groves, with the lofty Sierra Nevada, looking 
like a second Mont Blanc — all suddenly burst 
on our view; and on beholding this glorious 
scene from the arid and barren hills we were 
leaving behind us, I at once entered into Han- 
nibal's feelings when he first cast his looks 
from the Alps over the fertile plains of Italy 
in all their beauty. 

I was too impatient to enter the city of the 
last of the Moors, to tarry any longer with 
our snail-paced companions; so, putting the 
spurs to our chargers, my friend and myself 
managed to get them into a canter across the 
now level plain which we had entered, and we 
rapidly approached scenes so fertile in past 
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events. As we got near the town, we crossed 
an open plain, which we immediately set down 
as the spot destined for the punishment of 
Boabdil's innocent queen, when she is rescued 
by the gallant Gonzalvo. Here, also, we could 
fancy Almanzor, or the fiery Muza Ben Abel 
Gozan, heading his swarthy warriors, and 
dealing death and destruction in the ranks of 
the Castilians. 

" The situation of Grenada eclipses that of 
any other city that I have ever seen ; and, 
altogether, the view in approaching it struck 
me more forcibly than any other that I could 
at that moment recollect ; and yet the descrip- 
tion would not perhaps be very striking on 
paper, because the ingredients of its magni- 
ficence consist in the vastness and splendour 
of its Moorish remains. Not a single Alcazar, 
not a few insulated ruins, whose dimensions 
the eye at once embraces, but ranges of palaces, 
and castles, and towers, covering elevations a 
league in circumference, rising above and 
stretching beyond one another, with a subject 
city at their feet, and almost vying in grandeur 
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with the gigantic range of the snowy sierra 
that towers above them."* 

On entering the town of Grenada, we in- 
quired for the best hotel, and were directed to 
the " Fonda del Comercio," the most civilized 
looking " hostellerie" we had yet met with in 
our travels, and situated in a fine square close 
to the theatre, and within five minutes' walk 
of the Alameida, from whence we concluded 
we were in the west end of the town. The 
accommodation we met with at the Fonda del 
Comercio did not belie its appearance. Like, 
however, every other establishment of the kind 
we had hitherto frequented in Spain, the 
bed rooms, on our being ushered into them, 
contained nothing but the bare walls and a few 
chairs; yet, in the course of five minutes, 
trussel beds were erected, which, though hard 
and without curtains, bore the strong recom- 
mendation of clean sheets and pillow-cases; 
and by the time we had finished the ablutions, 

* The above is a description fi:om the powerful pen 
of a popular author. 
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rendered doubly acceptable by our long and 
hot ride, we sat down to a dinner equal, if not 
better, than those we had had at the CucUro 
Naciones at Malaga. 

In addition to every " delicacy of the season," 
we had some capital wines ; one a very pleasant 
table drink, called vino de Basta^ a red wine, 
made about fourteen leagues from this ; another 
very rich white wine, the paquarete^ which the 
waiter told us came from Xerez. Our good 
cheer was, moreover, washed down by iced 
water — a luxury which their vicinity to the 
Sierra Nevada enables the natives of Grenada 
to enjoy at a very reasonable rate. Eating 
ices appeared to be one of their favourite pas- 
times, at least if we might judge from the 
number which in a very short space of time 
appeared and disappeared whilst we paid a 
visit to the coffee-room below ; and here I was 
strongly reminded of the difficulty a person has 
to overcome prejudices, particularly national 
ones, and of looking on any passing scene 
which may not be familiar to him with a 
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strong feeling, almost amoonting to dislike. 
I was led to make these reflections bj seeing 
parties of ladies, evidently of a respectable 
class, most unconcernedly take their seats in 
the coffee-house, and eat their ice amidst clouds 
of tobacco smoke, the rattling of dominos, and 
the promiscuous conversation of a room crowded 
with men of all ranks, both civil and military. 
From a concatenation of ideas, I was insensibly 
led to compare the Spanish women to Mrs. 
TroUope's American ladies, with all their 
squeamish waxwork affectation of delicacy and 
refinement, at the expense of that greatest 
bijou of the female character — real modesty. 
But what I particularly mean to allude to, as 
the faded artificial flower, which in Spain as- 
sumes the place of real delicacy with the 
women, is the feeling which will prompt them, 
without hesitation, to see all the bloodshed and 
horrors of a bull fight ; to lend an ear to the 
medley, and by no means reserved, conversation 
of a public coffee-room, or the frequently li- 
centious language of the theatre; and yet to 
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shrink, as from the touch of pollution, if a 
stranger should, in his unsophisticated igno- 
rance, presume to offer his arm, or give a 
cordial and English shake of the hand. 

And how is this ? The reflecting observer 
is naturally led to conclude that delicacy is 
here made a mere majk of distrust, and that 
the real fact is, the Don is so conscious of the 
inflammable particles of which his senoras 
are composed, that, although perfectly aware 
their morals cannot be tainted by the bull- 
fight, the coffee-room, or theatre, he is par- 
ticularly cautious how he trusts them to 
the insinuating pressure of an arm or the 
squeeze of a hand, whose silent language might 
have more physical effect on them than their 
morals could possibly suffer at a public display 
of immorality. These reflections may be deemed 
illiberal; and I confess, from the dilQSculty an 
Englishman has of introducing himself into 
Spanish society, and of thereby making his 
observations at leisure, they may be erroneous. 
Still, I only profess to write what occurred to 

VOL. L I 
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me as true at the time I made these observa- 
tions, though I caimot vouch for their accu- 
racy, nor, in fact, can any one do so placed 
in similar circumstances, unless a protracted 
residence and uninterrupted intercourse with 
the natives of the country he visits, together 
with a thorough knowledge of the language, 
an intimate acquaintance with the people, 
and a mind free from prejudice, enable him 
to make positive assertions on what he sees 
and hears; and how few travellers enjoy all 
these united advantages ! 

Giving a decided opinion, either " pro or 
con," as to the manners and customs of a 
people, from observations taken during a short 
residence amongst them, is like fixing the lati- 
tude of a country from the heat or cold you 
experience, without reference to the time of the 
year. The traveller who visited the Deccan 
in India in the month of May would undoubt- 
edly find his log strangely at variance with 
that of the person who might have the better 
fortune of going over the same ground in De- 
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cember. In the first instance, under the head 
of climate would probably appear — thermo- 
meter in the shade, 102° ; hot winds intoler- 
able ; glasses cracking on the table ; country 
burned up like a brick, etc.; whilst, with 
equal truth, his fellow-traveller (though that is 
not exactly the word) might have weather de- 
lightfully cool at night, and in the morning 
positively cold ; country all verdure and flowers, 
under a pure unclouded sky. In describing 
the manners and customs from a superficial 
and local view, the thermometer of opinion 
must vary in a no less degree. 

My friend and myself strolled out to the public 
walk, or Alameida, the usual evening resort of 
all the beauty and fashion in a Spanish town. 
On our way thither, we saw the caravan we 
had arrived with, undergoing the ordeal of 
examination at the Custom House, which, it 
appears, is not confined to the sea-port towns, 
and of which the people now bitterly com- 
plain, as they say it is a system which did not 
exist even in the time of the Inquisition. We 

i2 
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had, however, no reason to grumble, as they 
allowed our baggage to pass without any ex- 
amination. Appearances at the entrance of the 
town shewed the vicinity of an enemy, from the 
newly erected palisade and banquette, which 
had been set up a short time before on the 
approach of a Carlist force. However, the 
courage of the Grenadians was not put to the 
test, as the Carlist leader (I forget which of the 
500 and odd ones in existence) only made a de- 
monstration, and then withdrew his forces — 
probably very luckily for the credit of the 
engineer who constructed these formidable 
defences, which were about the strength of a 
park paling. 

A little beyond the entrance of Grenada, 
and between the hill and the River Xenil, is the 
Saloriy as the beautiful public walk is called ; 
beautiful even at this time of the year, but 
which must be much more so when summer 
has clothed in foliage the fine elms now 
denuded of leaves, but which, in the hot 
weather, cannot but afford a most grateful 
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shade. The vegetation appeared indeed very 
backward; but we were astonished on being 
informed that these trees, ahready upwards of 
thirty-feet in height, had only been planted 
within the last eight or nine years. 

At each extremity of the Salon are two 
handsome fountains, abundantly supplied with 
clear water from the neighbouring river, and 
under the rows of elm-trees are marble seats, 
where those who do not feel inclined to walk 
may quietly enjoy the scene — and a very pretty 
one it is. The promenade was crowded with 
well-dressed people and handsome women, who 
were not set off by the graceful mantilla, but 
rather shewed with what effect it might be 
worn ; this, however, together with the accom- 
panying fan, should never be brought into 
play by any one but a Spanish woman. The 
flirting of the fan alone would require a life- 
time to learn. The ease and grace with which 
it is opened and shut, the motions of the 
"Abaneco,'* at times slow and voluptuous, 
at others quicker than lightning, now languid, 
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then lively, and all indicating a meaning, 
would in vain be attempted by our own fair 
countrywomen. 

The fan, indeed, possesses a language of its 
own to those who are initiated into its myste- 
ries, and is the grand channel of flirtation 
with a senorita : — ^for instance, a slow mono- 
tonous motion signifies, ^^I like you not;" a 
quick one, with the accompanying glance of 
the dark eye, "eres a mi gusto," — ^I fancy 
thee. *'Yes" and "no" are likewise very 
intelligible; but I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe the science until I have studied it more 
minutely. 

I was more than ever struck with the 
beauty of the dress of the Spanish women: 
that of the male part of the company was not 
distinguishable from the English or French 
costume ; the frock coat, round high hat, etc., 
might have been put down as^fo of Buck- 
master, and — — I quite forget who is the fa- 
shionable hatter in London. There was also a 
tolerable sprinkling of military, as troops were 
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assembling here from all parts to form the 
army of reserve, the head quarters of which 
were to be at Jaen. The dress of the officers 
of the Royal Guards, lately come from Madrid, 
was very handsome : both they and the privates 
were remarkably fine -looking men. The 
amusement of the Paseo (walk) in the Ala- 
meida is well adapted to the taste and finances 
of the Spaniard ; he can have it with as little 
exertion and as little expense as he pleases. 

The dinner hour is always early ; next fol- 
lows the "siesta,** after which these ener- 
getic people would scarcely be fit for the 
severer exercise of horsemanship, any more 
than their pockets could bear the charge of 
the brilliant equipages so commonly seen in 
places of public resort in France and England. 
Pride and poverty appear to have been bom 
twin-sisters in Spain, and first cousins to those 
empty professions and vain boasting qualities, 
which, united, have cost John Bull so much 
blood and treasure. 

Talking of the equipages, the only things 
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which might be constraed into such a word 
were three vehicles, apparently landed from 
the ark, to judge from their appearance, drawn 
by mules and long-tailed black horses, which 
were patiently waiting at one end of the walk 
until their owners should have finished their 
*' paseo." The Spaniards are very severe on 
the want of manners shewn by the English ; 
but the latter would consider themselves very 
deficient in that article, were they to imitate 
these sons of oil and garlic in ever having a 
cigar in their mouths, even when walking with 
ladies. In consequence of this filthy custom 
being so generally practised, little boys were 
running up and down the " Salon" with slow 
matches for the benefit of the smokers, and 
keeping up an incessant cry — which might 
have alarmed the inhabitants of an English 
town — of "Fuego! fuego!" — ^fire! fire! 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Don Zenalos — Stndents at Grenada — Letters of intro- 
duction — Don Rodrignez — Interior of a Spanish 
residence — The Senora — The Alhambra — Palace of 
Charles V. — Hall of the Ambassadors — A Casa de 
Pupilos — ^Moderate terms — Good treatment — A 
Spanish street — ^Entrance to the houses — ^the Patio 
Second visit to the Alhambra — The Generaliffe — 
Large cypress trees — ^Pictures — The Silla del Moro 
— ^Prospect from thence — Subterranean excavations 
— Bad taste of Charles V. — Traces of the occupa- 
tion of the Alhambra hj the French — The Hill of 
the Gipsies — Caverns — Cactus plants — Localities 
described by Washington Lrring — Spanish gipsies. 

20th March, 1838. 

The next morning saw ns seated at break- 
fast with our road acquaintance, Don Zenalos, 
who was still studying at the university here, 
and of whom I have already made honourable 
mention. He was much the same sort of 

young man who would kill a few years at Cam- 
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bridge, or Oxford — appeared to have friends, 
money, and time, together with inclination to 
spend both the latter as agreeably as possible ; 
and I was not sorry, at our d6but, to be 
thrown in his way, as he was likely to give us 
an insight at least into the college-life of 
Grenada, whicl^ according to his account, was 
just as dissipated amongst the two or three 
thousand students here, as. it is at one of our 
seats of learning and divinity. 

I had brought letters of introduction to 
two or three people ; amongst others, one to a 
young man called Ordoniez, a student, and a 
son of the constitutional general of that name. 
He came to the fonda, introduced himself, 
was extremely polite, and offered to conduct 
us to the house of Don Rodriguez, whom he 
happened to be acquainted with, and who was 
a son-in-law of the gentleman of San Roque 
who hai^ furnished me with credentials. 

We had now, for the first time,- an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the interior of a Spanish 
house in the middling rank of life. Both 
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Kodriguez and his wife spoke a little French, 
so that my friend and I got on very weU; 
there was kept up for about half-an-hour 
about as interesting a conversation as would 
take place during the same space of time in a 
morning visit in England ; but here the com- 
parison must end, for, although the weather 
was positively cold, there was not a fire nor 
a stove in the room, a carpet on the floor, nor 
a curtain to the windows. All was frigid and 
cold in the extreme, except the manners of our 
host and his senora. He was a violent liberal, 
professing opinions verging on democracy, and 
had more than once taken an active part in 
the present contest. She was a plain, middle- 
aged, unaffected person ; and whatever opinion 
she might have given us as a specimen of the 
manners of the Spanish women, we certainly 
formed no high estimate of their intellectual 
qualities. She took leave of us with the usual 
Spanish complimentary phrase of *^ Esta casa 
es de usted," — this house b yours; and we 
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made an appointment to meet her husband that 
evening at the fonda, whence he was to accom- 
pany us to the Alhambra. 

Senor Ordoniez dined with^ us, and after 
dinner, Rodriguez and his brother-in-law, young 
Roblez, joined our party. We had liqueurs and 
ices, and afterwards wended our way to the Al- 
hambra. Rodriguez had some time before held 
a situation under government in the interior of 
this former retreat of the Moorish sovereigns, 
and was very useful in gaining us admittance 
to places from which strangers are generally 
excluded. I shall not say a word about this 
magnificent edifice, with its palace of Charles 
the Fifth (by the bye, a modern addition, in 
my opinion, of very bad taste), its GeneraliflFe, 
hall of the ambassadors, court of the Aben- 
cerrages, and fifty et ceteras — all of which 
have been so ably described by Irving, Florian, 
Bulwer, and many others. 

The following day, the 21st, accompanied 
by our new friend Rodriguez, who was really 
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tmcommonly civil, we went to take up our 
abode at a "casa de pupilos," or boarding- 
house, wbich answers pretty well to the French 
^' pension.^^ Rodriguez advised us to this 
proceeding, as we should be much more quiet, 
and at less expense that at the "fonda;" which 
we found to be the case. He wished to strike 
a bargain with our host to board and lodge us 
for half a dollar per diem — which is probably 
what a Spaniard would have had to pay ; how- 
ever, an additional shilling was imposed on us 
for the honour of old England ; but how Don 
Antonio Negro, our worthy host, could afford 
to entertain us for that^ has often puzzled me. 
In the first place, at our " disposiciorC were 
three apartments — a parlour and two bed- 
rooms, very well furnished. We had every 
morning coffee and chocolate for breakfast, 
with eggs fried in an unlimited abundance of 
oil (soipetimes none of the sweetest), and which 
I (mucJTto the disgust of my fellow-traveller) 
further insisted should over and above be fla- 
voured with a head or two of garlic, to make 
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US remember we were in Spain. Then at 
three we sat down to a very good dinner, 
which we each washed down with half a bottle 
of red wine. We had, besides, fruit, dessert, 
and coffee. Ditto in the evening. If all these 
be taken into consideration — ^to say nothing of 
the waste of breath of the old lady, mine 
hostess, who was exceedingly loquacious with 
the strangers ; the smiles of the seiiorita her 
daughter, who, by the bye, was anything but 
pretty; and the services of old Dolores, the 
waiting-maid, all of which were at our dis- 
posal, — I think the reader will agree with me, 
particularly if he has just paid a bill at an 
English hotel, that, although John Bulls, we 
were not very much imposed on in our new 
abode at fifteen reals, or three shillings, per 
diem. 

The inmates consisted of two or three stu- 
dents, an officer, a Malaguayan widow, and 
ourselves. In a " casa de pupilos" it is gene- 
rally optional either to dine at the "table 
d'hote," or take the meal in your own apart- 
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ment. We would have preferred the former, 
particularly on hearing that the widow was 
young and pretty, but mine host informed us 
that she always messed by herself, that the 
officer followed her example, and we preferred 
our own company to the noisy sociability of 
the " estudiantes." 

I will take this opportunity of describing the 
*' casa de pupilos," which will answer for every 
house in Grenada, and, in fact, for this part of 
Spain. Imagine a gloomy, narrow street, with 
overhanging balconies, the lower windows all 
grated like those of a prison — evident remains 
of Moorish precaution and jealousy. You arrive 
opposite a huge " porte cochere," with a small 
square opening covered with iron gratings 
inserted in its massive panels, which is further 
secured by a small shutter inside ; you knock, 
and a shrill voice cries out " Quien?" — who ? 

" Gente de paz !" — people of peace — is the 
answer. 

Should the voice be recognised, the latch is 
raised by means of a cord from above, and 
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admits you; if any doubt exists as to the 
visitor, you hear the shufBing of slippers down 
the stairs, and presently a wizen old face 
reconnoitres you through the bars of the little 
opening above described, and either reports 
fnvourably on your appearance, or otherwise, 
as the case may be. Once in, you pass through 
the thickness of the building till you reach a 
small "patio," or yard, often adorned with 
a fountain: and around this yard rise the 
walls of the building. The "patio" is the 
general resort of the inmates, of an evening, in 
hot weather; however, during our abode in 
Grenada we were always more glad to be 
beside the " brasero" than the fountain. 

After being duly installed in our new abode, 
young Eoblez and Ordoniez accompanied us 
again to the Alhambra, which we went through 
a second time, and passing beyond, ascended 
to the Oeneraliffe, which overlooks it, and 
which was considered a sort of private retreat 
for the sovereigns of Grenada. Though much 
inferior in architectural beauties to the Al- 
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hambra, the Generalise possesses merits of 
its own not to be overlooked, besides being 
celebrated both in history and song. The 
gardens are very pretty, and shaded by some 
of the largest cypress trees I ever beheld ; 
amongst others, is particularly pointed out 
one, named the "Arbol del Adultero," from 
the circumstance mentioned by Florian in his 
" Gonzalo de Cordova." There is likewise a 
large apartment full of sombre and grim- 
looking figures, stated to be meant as repre- 
sentations of the kings of Spain, both before 
and after the conquest of Grenada. They may 
be faithful likenesses, but certainly do not 
make pretty pictures ; and the fair Isabella 
is painted with shockingly red hair, which it 
is morally impossible she ever could have had. 
We ascended still higher, until we reached 
the very summit of the hill, which completely 
overlooks the city and all the vega below; 
and here a sight presented itself which amply 
repaid us for the fatigue we had endured. 
From this spot, which is called "La Silla 
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del Moro" — the seat of the Moor, — from 
Boabdil el Chico, it is said, having thence 
mournfiallj contemplated a revolt in the 
city, — ^the view extends for miles along the 
frnitftil banks of the Xenil, the broad and 
verdant vale being bounded on both sides by 
steep ranges of hills, gradually receding to- 
wards the south and west, whilst the interval 
in the latter point is filled with the stupen- 
dous snowy Sierra Nevada, with its " Picca- 
chio de Valetae'* gorgeously glittering in the 
sun, and assuming the most brilUant hues ; 
on your right, looking towards the city, is 
the Hill of the Gipsies, crowned by the church 
of San Miguel, Near the "Silla del Moro" 
are several massive Moorish remains of walls 
and subterranean excavations, or rather pas- 
sages, worked in the thickness of the walls, 
probably for the accommodation of troops. 

While seated here, on the identical spot 
occupied by the last unfortunate sovereign 
of this ill-fated city, how many recollections 
crowded on my mind ! The remembrance of 
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its past brilliancy and present decay, though 
still beautifdl in its niins; the associations 
brought to light by contemplating the various 
buildings of which it is now composed, were 
manifold, — from pity at the bad taste dis- 
played by Charles the Fifth, in incumbering 
this venerable pile with a modem edifice, which 
neither he nor his successors ever finished, 
nor will complete, to indignation on viewing 
the last ruthless deeds of the French, who 
could not abandon the place without leaving 
behind their usual barbarous mementos of de- 
struction, — all these, and a thousand other 
thoughts, crowded one on the other, with the 
rapidity of succeeding waves on the shore of 
the ocean. 

: I know not how long I might have re- 
mained in this contemplative mood, had I not 
been aroused by my companions reminding 
me it was late, and that we should not have 
time, if we delayed, to visit "las cuevas de 
los gitanos," or the gipsy caves, the entrances 
of which were visible on the opposite hill, em- 
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bowered amidst groves of the cactus, or 
prickly pear, that, during the season, must 
afford them a plentiful supply of its luscious 
fruit, and which is said to be extremely whole- 
some and nutritive when taken with water, 
but if any fermented liquors are used as 
a beverage with it, to be quite the reverse. 

We descended by a path down the north 
side of the hill, and on our way I recognised 
the ravine in which Washington Irving places 
his three captive knights, when they were 
made to work during their captivity, aud 
which they did so much to the purpose, that 
they ended in effecting their escape with two 
of the Moorish princesses. 

We wended our way down the steep ascent, 

through gardens perfumed with the peach and 
almond, now in full blossom, unta we reached 

the rocky channel of the Daro, which cross- 
ing by a romantic bridge, we began our ascent 
towards the gipsies. These people* have 

* In addition to their professed trades as black- 
smiths and tinkers, they are determined horse-stealers, 
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exactly the same appearance as their bre- 
thren in England, though perhaps rather 
darker, and they do not bear a stronger 
character for honesty, being rogues by birth 
and education, and tinkers and blacksmiths 
by trade. We entered several of their abodes, 
which, barring the dirt, appeared very com- 
fortable. They merely consist of an excava- 
tion, to the height of seven or eight feet, in 
the face of the hill, which is of a gravelly 
nature ; at the end of this den is a fire-place, 
with an opening above to let out the smoke, 
so that if a man finds his door shut, all he 
has to do is to slip down the chimney. The 
whole hill is completely honey-combed with 
these curious abodes, and the number of 

and are as renowned for playing tricks on these animals 
as their brethren in England. The women of this 
tribe are famed for their cabalistic acquirements, in 
telling fortunes and other mysteries ; and their abodes 
in the " cuevas" at Grenada wanted nothing to identify 
them with the Sybil's Grotto. The clipping of the 
horses and mules, much practised in Spain, is consigned 
entirely to the craft of these expert " gitanos." 
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their inhabitants amounts to several thou- 
sandsy who reside here the whole year, 
during heat and cold, dry and damp wea- 
ther, and do not appear to suffer any in- 
convenience from this exposure. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



Gro out to sketch — Extreme cold — Snow — ^La galera, 
or Spanish stage-coach — Comfortless day — A 
morning of snow — The Brasero — A grog party — 
The Capa and Abaneco — An estudiante in liquor 
— ^Visit the Cartuja — Plaza de Trionfo — ^Lunatic 
Asylum — Slight mistake — The Carthusian Friars 
—Paintings — Cano and Munllo— A pickpocket — 
Visit to the Alhambra — ^Washington Irving's he- 
roine — Mateo Ximenes — Go to jail — A tertullia— » 
Spanish sobriety — ^La Vega — Sota de Roma — The 
Duke of Wellington — Santa Fe. — ^Madame Latana 
— Her double entendres — Spanish delicacy. 

22nd March, 1838. 

I WENT out very early in the morning, with 
the intention of taking a sketch of the Al- 
hambra hill from the opposite height, a little 
beyond the gipsy caves. I passed through the 
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groves of prickly pear, with which the hill is 
covered, and, afterf ollowing a circuitous route, 
arrived at the college on the Monte Santo. This 
is a sort of preparatory establishment for stu- 
dents going to the university ; but the number 
of scholars is small, as the deserted galleries 
and grass-grown yard of this fine building suf- 
ficiently testified. It was f5pom this point that 
I had intended to have sketched the Alhambra, 
of which it commands a fine view, much en- 
hanced by the mountains we had lately crossed 
being covered with the snow that had fallen 
during the night. But the same cause which 
produced this beautiful effect, prevented me 
from committing to paper what I beheld ; the 
cold was so intense that, after several ineffec- 
tual attempts to hold the pencil, I was fain to 
desist, and made the best of my way back to 
our casa de pupilos^ where I found my fellow 
traveller still enjoying the sweets of slumber. 

This sudden change of climate, the conse- 
quence of the vicinity of a high range of hills, 
strongly reminded me of the variations I had 
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SO often experienced in the thermometer in 
India, from the same cause, which is much 
more perceptible than the influence the latitude 
of a place has on its temperature, varying 
from the excess of heat to extreme cold, at the 
pleasure of the weathercock, or rather, of its 
director, the wind. I had seen the ground 
covered with snaw in the vicinity of London 
this time last year, little anticipating then a 
renewal of the sight in the most southerly ex- 
tremity of Europe. On my way back, I was 
again reminded of England, but in this case 
by contrast, not analogy. On seeing the 
clumsy vehicle which here does duty for the 
stage-coach, start for its destination, Malaga, 
I was reminded of the description of travel- 
ling by Fielding and Smollett, when a journey 
from York to London occupied fifteen or 
twenty days, and a person never undertook so 
perilous an adventure without previously mak- 
ing his will. 

Here the " Noah's Ark" looking machine, 
called " la galera," propelled by seven mules, 
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well shaven, tackled ydth ropes, and adorned 
with bells, roljed and tolled through the streets 
amidst the most deafening clamour of screeches 
from coachee, cracking of whips, and the 
rumbling noise of the vehicle itself, which 
seemed to prognosticate an earthquake, and 
convinced me that, with all his grandiloquence, 
Don Spaniard is at least 300 years behind his 
neighbours in the point of civilization. But 
until they have roads and canals, they cannot 
have steamers and carriages, commerce and 
ready communication. 

On reaching home, the weather was so dis- 
mal and overclouded, that I made up my 
mind for a day of rain ; but, scarcely had we 
finished our chocolate, when it commenced 
snowing J and continued so the whole morning. 
Nobody can picture the wretchedness of a 
Spanish house on such a day — ^no fire-place to 
aflFord its friendly protection — ^no curtains to 
draw close and shut out the chilling blast, or 
as chilling look of the gloomy sky. We had 
nothing left but our beds, or our boat-cloaks. 
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I wrapped myself in my "capa," and went 
on a voyage of discovery to the kitchen, where 
I concluded there must be fires of some sort or 
other; nor was I mistaken, for crowded 
around the braserOj or large brass basin, 
filled with glowing charcoal, were congregated 
the whole household, not even excepting the 
cafe, who, in the Grenada full dress of the 
feline species, were enjoying the genial glow 
" sans^^ ears and tails, such appendages being 
strictly forbidden to all Christian cats within 
the limits of the city. I tried, but without 
success, to find out the origin of this docking 
and cropping system ; all the information the 
senorita of the casa, beside whom I had seated 
myself, could give me on the subject was, that 
it was ^' la moda de los gatos," and with that 
I was obliged to be satisfied. 

During the morning " converazione,** I 
should say " tertullia," I was much edified by 
the various occupations of the company. The 
^^ ama," or mistress of the house, was busily 
engaged in plucking a fowl, in whose fate I 

k2 
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was too much interested to interrupt her. 
Mine host and the " militar" were assiduously 
puffing cigars ; the estudiantes were yawning 
over their books ; and I was trying, with the 
assistance of the seiiorita, who by the bye was 
a very ugly walking dictionary, to wade 
through some of the "Conversazione Mala- 
gueiias," a clever book, which I was scanning 
through, before I returned to Malaga, the 
localities of which it describes. 

Thus passed our forenoon; and when the 
fowl had been duly plucked, cut up, and 
stewed, in short, when the feeding hour agaiu 
approached, I roused up my friend, who had 
soundly slept through rain, snow, and cold, 
nor had his protracted slumbers the least 
eflFect in diminishing his appetite. After din-, 
ner, I suggested a glass of hot grog as a sub- 
stitute for fire. This was carried nem, con.^ 
and old Dolores was forthwith despatched for 
a bottle of rum, spices, and other ingredients, 
for in a Spanish house is never , to be found 
anything but what is required for the daily 
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consumption; thus, if you finish your half- 
bottle of wine sooner than usual, the wine-shop, 
not the cellar, is had recourse to for a renewal 
of the supply. 

Just as we had concocted all the mate- 
rials for a good glass of grog, young Roblez 
and Ordoiiiez came in, muffled up in their 
cloaks. I cannot here help remarking what 
a convenient article of dress is the " capa," 
and what a multitude of sins it must occasion- 
ally cover. Every Spaniard is provided with 
one, and seldom ventures out of doors without 
it. And when he is "embozado," literally, 
** muffled," it has an extremely graceful effect. 
The cloak is very capacious, generally a com- 
plete circle, handsomely lined with crimson 
velvet, which appears on the end being negli- 
gently thrown over the left shoulder, in a 
manner peculiar to Spain. In fact, a stranger 
might as well try to adjust the " capa" like a 
Spaniard, as an English girl to play with the 
fan as it is used by the dark-eyed senorita. 
And the " capa" and " abaneco" are as truly 
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natives of Iberia, as ^^ roast beef" and ^^ soupe 
maigre" may be said to be indigenous to 
England and France. 

Friday^ 2Srd March. — Eodriguez came 
for us in the morning to accompany us to 
the Cartuja, a convent that had once been 
occupied by Carthusian friars, about a mile 
out of the town. On our way thither we 
passed through the Phza de Trionfo^ a 
fine, extensive square, or rather, open space 
of ground, where a pillar marks the spot 
on which Boabdil signed the capitulation 
delivering over his states to the victorious 
arms of Ferdinand and Isabella — a proud spot 
for a Spaniard ; and little have they of the kind 
to be proud of now-a-days ! On one side of the 
square is a building appropriated to maniacs : 
we went through this melancholy refuge of the 
wreck of man's noblest ornament— the mind, 
and saw madness in every shape and under 
the most revolting forms, either stretched in 
naked helplessness and idiotcy on its straw 
pallet, or raving with impotent fury against 
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the bars of the cells in which many had to be 
shut up like wild beasts. 

Amongst others, there was one whose in- 
sanity was occasioned by the nature of the 
times ; it was political. He began quietly hum- 
ming a constitutional tune, till at last, work- 
ing himself into a state of terrific excitement, 
in the midst of the most horrible yells and 
vivas for the queen and constitution, he de- 
nounced, in the bitterest terms, and often in 
eloquent language, the wrath of Heaven on the 
" traidor" (Don Carlos) and all his followers. 
Nor was it to be wondered at : his family and 
property had been by them destroyed in a most 
wanton maimer, and himself reduced to the 
wretched state in which we beheld him — one 
of the sad effects of civil war ! 

The number of the unfortunate inmates of 
the establishment consisted of eighteen women 
and thirty-two men. The more tractable of 
both sexes were allowed to take exercise in 
separate yards appropriated for the purpose : 
after visiting that occupied by the men/ we 
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were returning through a second enclosure, 
where I saw three women seated at their 
needlework ; one of them young, pretty, and 
interesting. Imagining, as a matter of course, 
that all the inmates of this melancholy mansion 
must be there from the same cause, I remarked 
aloud, what a pity it was such a pretty crea- 
ture should be in that wretched state. On this 
I saw a sly smile on her face ; but I was full of 
Harley's visit to Bedlam, and my companions 
were sympathizing with me on her fate, when 
our conductor came up and assured us that the 
ladies in question were all perfectly right in 
their minds, and were only there enjoying the 
sunshine, par gusto. My apologies to the fair 
maniac instantly followed, and were readily ad- 
mitted ; particularly when I added that, mad, 
or otherwise, I should not in the least fear or 
object to being shut up in the same cage with 
her. We left without regret the Casa de los 
Locos, and made the best of our way to the 
Cartuja. 

It is indeed a magnificent structure, though 
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fast falling to decay, as it belongs now to a 
private person, who, on the abolition of the 
order of friars, bought the whole of the build- 
ings, together with the estate on which it 
stands, for the small sum of 15,000/. The 
domains, about three miles in circumference, 
are plentifully stocked with olive, vines, figs, 
and are said to produce abundant crops. The 
chapel is one of the most magnificent edifices 
I ever beheld, and was decorated with paint- 
ings of Caiio, MuriUo, and other great masters, 
which have been lately sold to the English 
government. The only pictures now remain- 
ing are those which were executed by the 
friars, whose number never exceeded twelve, 
every one of whom had his own apartment, 
with a small garden attached to it ; and, with 
the splendid revenues of the place, they are said 
to have lived in a most sumptuous maimer; 
but to what advantage, except to their own 
bloated selves, remains to be found out. The 
suppression of these drones in the hive of so- 
ciety appears to have given universal satisfac- 

k3 
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tion to all those who are at the trouble to 
reflect on their perfect uselessness. 

fiodriguez was very severe on them, and 
pointed out the small number who thus en- 
joyed such immense revenues, and a life of 
idleness and profusion. He said bitterly— 
^' Que jaula muy grande, para tan pocos pa- 
jaros !" — ^What a large cage for so few birds ! 
I cannot quit the Cartuja without noticing the 
very fine statue of San Bruno, the patron saint 
of the Carthusians, done by Cano, and which 
adorns the entrance at the head of the grand 
staircase leading to the chapel. 

Saturda^j 24:th March. — I got up early, 
and took a sketch of the Alhambra from the 
banks of the Daro, but was glad to close my 
book as soon as possible, the morning being so 
bitterly cold. The hoar frost was evident on 
the plants, and I felt it as chilly as I ever expe- 
rienced at the same time of the year in England. 
On my way home, I had the satisfaction of hav- 
ing my note-book purloined,'a sure sign of the 
march of intellect and civilization. I, how- 
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ever, consoled myself with the thief having 
missed the best part of his prey, as my watch 
was in the same pocket, under the memoran- 
dum book. 

After breakfast, Z and myself went to 

visit the cathedral, ^hich is very grand ; but 
as there are many equally so, I shall forbear 
saying anything more about it than that it 
contains several valuable pictures, said to be 
by Murillo, and that in the vaults underneath 
quietly repose the remains of the conquerors of 
Grenada — Ferdinand and Isabella. I again 
found my way to my old resort, the Alhambra, 
and accidentally was informed that Mateo Xi- 
menes, the hero of Washington Irving's story, 
was at that moment in durance vile in the 
city jail for a murder in which he had been 
concerned. I had read Irving's work with too 
much interest to have forgotten the other cha- 
racters he mentions, and particularly his hostess 
and her niece, the pretty Dolores ; and the old 
peasant with whom I had formed an acquaint- 
ance offered to conduct me to their abode. 
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I accompanied him there, and found that 
Washington Irving had done no more than 
justice to his little heroine ; her eyes were as 
brilliant as he described them, though some al- 
lowance must be made between the girl of six- 
teen and the now full-grown woman of four or 
five and twenty, with a fine child in her arms. 
The old " Tia Antonia" appeared the very same 
as in his description of her. I introduced my- 
self to Dolores by saying that I had heard of 
her beauty whilst in England, that it was now 
known all over the world, and her brilliant 
eyes, so eloquently described by Senor Irving, 
proved to me that I could not be mistaken in 
her identity. She at first did not remember 
the name ; but, when I mentioned the story of 
the turtle-dove, she recollected him perfectly. 
The little lady appeared delighted at the idea 
of her charms being the theme of such universal 
admiration, and was proportionably civil. She 
shewed me all over the house, took me into the 
garden, gave me a pretty bouquet, some fruit 
and wine, and appeared quite indignant when I 
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offered payment for the same ; and I took my 
leave, with the promise of coming to see them 
whenever I visited the Alhambra.* She pointed 
out the spot, marked by a wooden cross nailed 
against the wall, nearly opposite to the house, 
where Mateo Ximenes and his son^ in a drunken 
broil, killed a soldier in the preceding month 
of July; and for which she said they were 
likely to be sentenced to four years' work at 
the galleys. 

With my friend I paid a visit to Mr. Mateo 

* The seat of government of the Moorish kingdom 
of Cordova was transferred, in a.d. 1013, to Grenada 
by Almanzor. In the middle of the eleventh century, 
this part of Spain being overrun by the Moorish Sara- 
cens, or Moghrabees, of Western Barbary, Grenada was 
taken possession of by Yusuf (Joseph), King of Morocco. 

In A.D. 1232, Mahommed Abu Alamar established a 
new dynasty; commenced the foundation of the Alham- 
bra in a.d. 1250 ; was shortly afterwards attacked by 
Ferdinand the Saint, to whom he was forced to do 
homage. His successors were Mahommed the Second, 
Mahommed the Third, Almassor, and Ismael. 

In 1 482, the reigning Moorish sovereign of Grenada — 
Albohassan, declared war against Ferdinand and Isa- 
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in prison. On inquiring for him, we were 
immediately admitted ; and the rascal appeared 
accustomed to such visitors ; for he came up, 
shook hands with us in the most cordial man- 
ner, made very light of the matter for which 
he was confined, and said he hoped that when 
we next came to Grenada, he should be able 
to act as our guide through the place. We 
took our leave, after giving him a trifle, 
though, I must confess, not very much pre- 
possessed in his favour. 

bella. He was, however, shortly afterwards deposed 
by his subjects, and succeeded by Abu Abdeli, com- 
monly known as Boabdil el Chico. It was imder this 
prince that occurred the famous siege of Grenada, de- 
scribed in Gronzalo de Cordova, during which took place 
the massacre of the Abencerrages in the Court of the 
Lions at the Alhambra. It terminated by the triumphal 
entry of Ferdinand and Isabella, and was the prelude 
to the total overthrow of the Moorish power in Spain. 

That sad specimen of bad taste, the palace of Charles 
the Fifth in the- Alhambra, was commenced in 1537 by 
his order, under the direction of the celebrated Alonzo 
Berruguete, to this day remains unfinished, and will in 
all probability never be completed. 
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In the evening, we accompanied our Mentor, 
Eoblez, to a tertulliaj or conversazione, which 
was to take place at the house of one of his 
friends, a Colonel Maury. As this was the 
first thing of the kind we had ever witnessed, 
our anxiety was a good deal excited, but wo- 
fully disappointed were we in the turn-out. 
We went into a room badly lit and worse 
furnished, where, around a braseroj or large 
brass basin, containing charcoal, were some 
half dozen old women, and as many gentle- 
men, the latter rolled up in their cloaks, and 
smoking in the most inveterate manner ; be- 
tween the puffs they would occasionally address 
their neighbour, spit, and puff again ; and thus 
passed the evening. There was but one decent- 
looking girl in the party, the daughter of our 
host, a pretty, lively-looking, little blonde j more 
like a Dutch doll than a dark-eyed Andalusian. 
The fan- Manuela's attention 'appeared, how- 
ever, so completely taken up with a favourite 
cat, closely docked and cropped, that I was 
obliged to give up all idea of getting her into 
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conversation. We sat till about ten o'clock, 
without even so much as a glass of water to 
wash down the few sayings which were uttered, 
and took our leave, agreeing that the Spaniards 
were a very sober people, and determined that 
their guests should be equally so. 

Sunday^ 25th March. — The Spanish estates 
of the Duke of Wellington, conferred on him 
by that government, are in the neighbourhood 
of Grenada, situated in the vega^ about eight 
miles from the city. We could not think of 
leaving this part of the world without per- 
forming a pilgrimage to the spot bequeathed 
as a token of gratitude by Spain, to their 
deliverer from French bondage. We accord- 
ingly started after breakfast, struck into the 
vega^ and skirting on our right the " Sierra 
de Alvira," we cantered along a good road, 
in the midst of the most luxuriant cultivation 
of corn and barley. But, though rich in the 
extreme, there was a sameness about it, owing 
to the prospect not being broken by either 
enclosures or trees of any kind. Still there 
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was beauty in the scene ; an unbounded ocean 
of verdure waving in the serene air of a fine 
spring morning, with an unclouded sky over 
head, made the distance appear short, and a 
little more than an hour brought us to what 
had once been the fine avenue of elms leading 
to the entrance of the " Sota de Koma." 
But everything bore the marks of decay and 
neglect, and the interior of the house looked 
so little inviting that we did not even dis- 
mount to have a more minute inspection. The 
fact is, the agent of the duke is at Madrid, 
the sub-agent Uving in Grenada; between the 
two, the tenants are ground to death, the 
place neglected, and his grace does not pro- 
bably receive one tenth of the produce, which, 
if properly managed, would afford a princely 
revenue, the estate being five or six miles in 
length, and three in breadth, of the richest 
land, and well watered. The duke, from his 
Tory, which are here identified with Carlist 
principles, appears to be anything but a 
favourite, and his present political opinions 
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seem to have drowned the remembrance of his 
former invalaable services : such is gratitude, 
pretty much the same in nations as in indi- 
viduals ! 

To vary our route, we returned by the town 
of Santa Fe, celebrated as the spot where 
stood the camp of Ferdinand and Isabella 
during the siege of Grenada, and which was 
converted by them into the present town, to 
prove their determination of not leaving the 
spot until they had accomplished their object. 
Santa Fe is also known in history as the place 
where the messengers of Isabella overtook and 
recalled Columbus to her presence, when he 
was about to leave Spain in disgust at his 
proposals for the discovery of America being 
so long overlooked and neglected. We saw 
nothing to detain us here beyond reminis- 
cences; after having indulged in which, we 
put spurs to our steeds, and reached our abode 
at the " casa de pupilos*' in the afternoon. 

That evening, we went to a tertullia at 
Col. Maury's, the governor of the prison, 
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and out of compliment to us he had a grand 
display of punch, wine, and cake— a thing 
very unusual in Spain. But the guests ap- 
peared to get into English habits with great 
facility, did ample justice to the ponchS^ and, 
with the help of a guitar, touched by the 
pretty Manuela Maury, and the amusing 
saUies of an old lady who had travelled a 
great deal, the evening passed off very plea- 
santly. 

Wednesday^ March 28<^, we mounted our 
mules, and, bidding adieu to our friends at 
the " casa de pupilos," we, under the direction 
of our good friend Lance, the arriero, com- 
menced our journey back to Malaga, where we 
arrived on Friday, the 30th. As we were 
late for the steamer. Lance provided us with 
a couple of Rosinantes^ at the rate of ten dol- 
lars each, together with a guide to take us 
by land to Gibraltar, a distance of three days' 
march. 

Daylight had not appeared on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd of April, when we took our 
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departure. Never were two knights errant 
mounted on more sorry nags, or attended by a 
more drunken squire. My charger was the 
celebrated pintado^ or piebald, (before ho- 
nourably mentioned.) My friend bestrode a 
mule, the most obstinate of its species; and 
our attendant, Mr. Pedro, was on foot, and 
quite drunk at starting. With this unpro- 
pitious commencement, we wended our way 
across the plain lying between Malaga and 
the mountains to the westward, which we soon 
entered, after ferrying across a river. It was 
here that Mr. Pedro, after several ineffectual 
attempts to be taken in tow by laying hold of 
my horse s tail, and then trying to assume a 
position en croupe^ neither of which proceed- 
ings met with my approbation, thought fit to 
drop in the rear and relieve us of his drunken 
presence, of which we were both heartily tired. 
After crossing the river, (the same I had 
passed higher up, on my way to Cartama,) 
we soon left the cultivated country, and, 
entering the mountains, halted at a neat little 
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village, about twelve miles from Malaga, but 
of which I forget the name, and made a good 
breakfast of chocolate, eggs, and milk. 

On leaving the village, we descended for a 
considerable distance by the most execrable 
roads till we gained the sea-shore, along which 
our route now principally lay, and a more 
tedious day's march I never remember ; toiling 
along on heavy sands, with jaded brutes that 
neither whip nor spur could urge into anything 
beyond a walk ; and thus for nine long leagues 
we continued to labour on. For fiill three 
hours before we reached it, the town of Mar- 
bella was in view ; and, as we urged our tired 
animals over the soft sands, it appeared to 
recede as we approached it. 

After the first four or five leagues, at the 
different bays which we passed, we observed 
remains of walls and buildings, probably like 
Carteia in the bay of Gibraltar— Carthaginian 
remnants — as that enterprising people had 
settlements along the whole of this coast for 
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the tunny fishery. These ruins we particu- 
larly remarked at a small fishing-place, called 
the Fareola, about half way between Mar- 
bella and Malaga; and on every promontory 
was a building not unlike the Martello towers 
on the coast of England. 

On our way along the beach, we passed the 
remains of a wreck. A couple of boats drag- 
ged up on the shore, and two tents made of 
the sails, sheltered nine or ten men, who 
were all fast asleep, and whose appearance not 
being the most prepossessing, we took care not 
to awake them, as we felt that, in case they 
might feel inclined to form an acquaintance 
with our purses, neither ourselves nor steeds 
were in a condition to wage battle. 

Marbella appears to be a place of littie im- 
portance ; and, since the establishment of the 
steamer between Gibraltar and Malaga, is 
nearly deserted. It has, however, some iron 
mines, with which it supplies the foundry at 
Malaga, and which I went to see the morning 
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after our arrival (April 3rd) before break- 
fast. The mines are about three miles from 
the town, near the summit of the barren hills 
which overlook it. I was astonished with the 
ease with which the ore is procured, it being 
almost on the surface of the groimd. About 
600 donkey loads are daily sent to a smelting 
furnace near the town. The ore is here con- 
verted into pigs, and is then shipped for the 
" martinete," or foundry, at Malaga. 

The whole of the neighbouring hills are said 
to abound with iron, but are not worked, for 
what reason I cannot say, as no outlay of 
capital would be requisite, from the ore being 
so easily come at. 

Our next day's march was to Estepona, 
five leagues, which we reached early; not, 
however, before we were thoroughly wet 
through, the rain falling in torrents the 
greater part of the way. In consequence of 
not having any dry things, we went to bed on 
arriving at the ^^ posada," hung up our clothes 
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round a brasero^ and passed our time as 
we best could until they were dry and our 
dinner ready ; after which I strolled out, but 
could see nothing save a few fishing-boats and 
smugglers, who carry on a good deal of traffic 
with this place from Gibraltar. We found our 
guide, Mr. Pedro, very troublesome, and con- 
stantly intoxicated, and I was obliged to-day 
to kick him out of the room, where he used 
to come and seat himself down with the 
greatest nonchalance. This free and easy 
manner is very common among the lower order 
of Spaniards. Whilst at dinner, or breakfast, 
we have often had a visit from some half 
dozen ruffians, who, in the most unconcerned 
manner in the world, seat themselves on the 
chairs or bed, smoke their stinking cigars, 
and look on as if they were witnessing the 
feeding of wild beasts; and these gentlemen 
always appeared much surprised when I told 
them, very civilly, that there was plenty of 
room for them in the street. 
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April 4th, Estepona. 

Mr. Pedro, notwithstanding the rain, at last 
became so urgent for our departure, that about 
ten, boot and saddle was the order of the day. 
Lest we should give him the slip, and get into 
Gibraltar without discharging our debt, he 
had taken the precaution of providing himself 
with a horse and attendant, was not quite as 
drunk as usual, and looked quite grand and 
majestic. • I took care to sling a bottle of rum 
to the saddle-bow, and during the day it 
proved of the greatest use, as we were drenched 
through a dozen times. We could see Gibraltar 
during the greater part of the day's march, 
which was principally through the hills, as we 
struck off from the sea-shore shortly after 
leaving Estepona, and great was our rejoicing 
when we got to the bottom of the hill, where is 
placed the Queen of Spain's chair, about four 
miles from the rock. This is a small round 
tower, on which is a seat, where it is said 
that, during one of the sieges, her Majesty 
placed herself, making a vow that she would 
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not rise until she saw the English colours 
struck. However, as her stay began to be un- 
comfortably long, it is said that the English 
(^.ommandant (who had been made acquainted 
with the circumstance) was gallant enough to 
lower his colours for a few minutes, in order 
that she might escape with a clear conscience 
from her rash vow. 

This was an unpropitious day for my 
charger, the pintado; he rolled down one hill, 
and just before reaching the neutral ground, 
got into a quick-sand, from which I had a 
great deal of difficulty in extricating him. 
Luckily for me, he floundered into it so vio- 
lently that I was thrown over his head, and 
got off with being covered with dirt. How- 
ever, both my friend and myself were (par- 
ticularly after the repeated drenchings we had 
endured) anything but respectable figures to 
look at ; and I much doubt if Don Quixote and 
his faithful squire ever returned from an expe- 
dition in a more sorry plight. I was mounted 
on the piebald, who began to be quite done up. 
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My old regimental blue coat had lost a shoul- 
der-strap during one of the falls on the inarch ; 
my trowsers, which I had had the precaution 
of having strengthened with leather, so as 
scarcely to leave sight of the original cloth, 
were nearly shrunk up to my knees after be- 
coming dry;— the straps had given way, my 
boots were filled with water, and my goodly 
person covered with sand and mud, the fruits 
of the last misfortune. 

My friend did not make a much more bril- 
liant figure. He had on a broad-brimmed 
hat, which had been moistened into all maimer 
of shapes; an old shooting-jacket, of Heaven 
knows what colour; his breeches were torn 
and. ragged ; he had a rusty spur on his lar- 
board heel ; round his loins was girded a belt, 
from which depended a sword in a marvel- 
lously foul scabbard, and he was perched on 
the top of a tall starved beast of a mule on a 
mountain of pack-saddle. To complete the 
picture, Mr. Pedro, who was now, thanks to 
the rum-bottle and an occasional halt at an 

L 2 
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aguardiente shed, in a glorious state of Jeva- 
tion, bestrode his beast like another Bacchus, 
while his attendant, mounted behind him, was 
doing all in his power to keep him from 
falling off. 

Under these circumstances, it is not asto- 
nishing that, on meeting near the gates with 
some of our brother officers, we were received 
with shouts. They turned back with us, and 
escorted us through the town, to the astonish- 
ment of the wondering inhabitants, till we 
reached our quarters, when thus ended our 
trip to Grenada. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 



Excursion to the Long Stables and Almoralma — Armed 
party — ^Derivation of the appellation of "Long 
Stables," or " Venta del Agualcahijo" — The beach — 
Sandhills — The one-legged beggar— ^Tishermen — 
Spanish race-course — Campamiento — The "Mu- 
chachos" at St. Boque — The English denominated 
« Johnnys"— Mr. Plantain— The Almendral— The 
" Finales," or Pine Wood — View from thence — The 
Chaparros, or Cork Wood — The " Sota" and Pass 
of Aberfoil — ^Richness of vegetation — Casual rencon- 
tres — The Venta del Agualcahijo— Its accommoda- 
tion — The "Comedor" — Juana, the acting hostler — 
The "Ama" — ^Preparation for the feast — The Con- 
trabandistas and game-keepers — Savoury dishes — 
The "Corso"- The Ahnoraima— The Padre— Acci- 
dent — ^Return to Gibraltar — State of the weather. 

Gibraltar, 11th May, 1838. 

I HATE been taking lately a few excursions, 
as acting cicerone to a friend, who is on a 
visit to one of my brother officers, and an 
honorary member of our mess. 
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We were on the point the other day of 
embarking in a small open boat which he has 
here, and of ronning over to the foot of Apes' 
hill, but were so positively assured by every 
body that if we escaped being walked off 
with by the current of the Straits, we should 
certainly be murdered by the wild Berbers 
who inhabit that inhospitable region, that 
we, I think very wisely, gave up the at- 
tempt, and have hitherto contented ourselves 
with sundry forays into Spain, the last of 
which was to the " Long Stables" and Cork 
Convent. 

A party of four or five, including myself, 
started (well armed, as we always do on these 
occasions,) immediately after breakfast, and 
had already passed the sentries at the Spanish 
lines ere we made up our minds whither to 
bend our steps. We at last decided that the 
expedition should on that day extend to the 
" Long Stables" — a name given by the English 
to a solitary venta situated in the very depths 
of the Cork wood, on the road between Alge- 
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siras and Ymena, and about fourteen miles 
from the Eock. 

As entertainment for man and horse, in the 
shape of barley for the quadrupeds, and eggs 
and bacon, a " gaspaxihio," or an "olio," for the 
bipeds, are always procurable here, together 
with lots of " aguardiente" and " vino," both 
" seco" and " dulce," it is frequently made a 
halting place for parties from the garrison, who 
may be lionizing in the Cork wood. The proper 
name of the plaxje in Spanish is the " Venta 
del Agualcahijo," and beiag the general rest- 
ing-place of the numerous smugglers who ply 
between the coast and the mountains, is pro- 
vided with a long range of stabling for their 
mules and horses, from whence it derives the 
name by which it is generally known in the 
garrison. 

The " Champs Elysees" of Gibraltar — ^viz. 
the beach — ^where all the idleness, fashion, and 
beauty of the " Plaza" so frequently take their 
evening ride or drive, was, on the morning in 
question, in a very unfavourable state for the 
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impatience of ourselves and of our gallant little 
steeds ; for the tide being up, had completely 
covered the hard and firm space of wet sand 
along which we had so often breathed our 
nags, and the waves worked up to the margin 
of the sand-hills, along the base of whose soft 
and moving surface we were fain to creep at a 
snail's pace, our horses at every step sinking 
above the fetlock. This, however, gave us 
ample opportunities of contemplating all the 
beauties of nature which were spread out in 
such profiision before us. 

Leaving the ruins of Fort St. Filipe on our 
left, and after some of the party had taken 
advantage to light their cigars by the slow 
match, in the shape of a piece of burning rope, 
held by the poor one-legged beggar who is 
invariably, be it hot or cold, wet or dry, to be 
found at this spot, we painfully toiled along 
through the deep sand, diverging occasionally 
from our course to avoid the distended lines 
with which the fishermen were drawing in to 
the shore their heavily laden nets, some of 
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whose glittering and scaly captives were 
already in large heaps, quivering and sparkling 
in the morning sun, in the last agonies of 
approachin^r dissolution. 

Our stranger-friend, who beheld for the 
first time the scene before him, was much 
struck by its beauties, on which he was still 
descanting when we arrived at that part of 
the shore from whence diverges the very 
excellent road leading to San Roque. Nor was 
I sorry when the flower-enamelled* turf of 
the Spanish race-course enabled us to indulge 
our little spirited Andalusians in a half-mile 
gallop, till we reached the village of " Campa- 
miento," which we were fain to traverse at a 
more sober pace, to avoid, if possible, the 
insults awaiting us from the noisy curs with 
which this place is infested, and which appear 
to know by instinct the very sound of an 
Englishman's horse's hoofs. 

* At this time of the year, the plains near Gibraltar 
present a most peculiar appearance; from being so com- 
pletely covered with a dark blue flower, they have a 
most " heavenly" look. 

l3 
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It had been our original intention to have 
followed the ^^ lower road," along the sea- 
side to the Gnadranqoe, or ^^ first riyer/' but 
the bad state of the beach induced us to 
diange our plan of operations and proceed by 
that of San Soque. 

K at Campanuento we had be^i annoyed by 
the unruly curs; at San Soque we were no less 
so by the clamours of the many idle young 
urchins lounging about at the entrance of the 
town, and who, addressing us as " Johnny/' 
were very officious in offering their services to 
hold our horses, should we feel desirous of 
refreshing ourselves at the neighbouring wine- 
house ; we, however, not requiring their 
assistance, at last made our escape from them. 

" Johnny" is, in this part of the country, 
the national appellation of an Englishman by 
the lower orders of Spaniards, when unac- 
quainted with your own particular denomina- 
tion. For some cause which I have never yet 
been able to learn, I always go at San Roque 
by the name of " Mr. Plantain;" and on this 
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occasion it afforded lots of amusement and 
abundant scope for the wit of our party to 
hear me so called. Amongst other cogent 
reasons alleged by them for the " soubriquet" 
was, that the young imps concluded imme- 
diately, from my mahogany countenance, that 
I was an old Indian, and therefore gave me 
what was, in their opinion, the most appro- 
priate cognomen to designate such. How- 
ever, it amused me as much as the rest, 
and we were stiU cracking our jokes on the 
subject, when, leaving the garden-covered 
hills of the Almendral behind us, with the 
orange-groves at its base, and emerging from 
amidst the hedges of taU, sugar-cane-like reeds, 
aloes, and prickly pear, through which winded 
our now rugged path, we surmounted the pal- 
mitto-crowned ascent on the opposite side of 
the vaUey, and came in sight of the Pine wood 
and the magnificent view displayed beyond it ; 
the eye taking in at one glance the dark extent 
of the boundless cork forest, the white spires 
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of the convent, and the Moorish tower of the 
Almoraima peering through the dark masses of 
its foliage, whilst the turretted heights of Cas- 
tellar, the far mountains of Gaucin, and the 
still more faintly-seen outline of those of 
Ronda, form the background of a picture, 
which, though I have so often admired, I look 
on every time I behold it with fresh emotions 
of delight. 

But the sun was already high in the 
heavens, and his scorching beams warned us to 
continue our " camino," as we were still seven 
good miles ft'om the ** Long Stables," and on 
the road were to be seen many equally beauti- 
ful points of view. 

About a mile or two after leaving the 
" Finales^" passing a little ventorillo, near the 
banks of a clear rivulet, (by the bye, the last 
place of " refreshment" to be met with,) you 
enter the precincts of the eternal forest of the 
" Bosco de los Chaparros,'' a scene worthy of 
the adventures of Gil Bias, and one which 
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has no doubt witnessed many an occurrence 
similar to those so well related in the pages 
of the French author. 

After penetrating the " brown horrors" of 
the wood for a couple of miles, the path as- 
cends a rapid acclivity, and then runs along 
the side of a steep hill, crowned with flowery 
shrubs, and terminating a deep valley called 
the " Sota," or marsh, thickly wooded with 
noble oaks, and running from east to west 
through the whole forest, until it terminates 
at the Guadranque river. 

From an alleged resemblance to a similar 
locality described in one of the Waverley 
novels, this is called (in the garrison,) the 
" Pass of Aberfoil," if indeed so beautiful a 
spot can exist in the inhospitable regions of 
the North. The beauty of the landscape is 
greatly enhanced by the luxuriance of the 
vegetation in the valley below, which, amply 
supplied with water, shews what nature can 
do in this genial climate. I said that it was 
thickly clothed with magnificent oaks, but 
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having a totally different appearance from the 
same noble tree in our parks and forests at 
home. Here, as seen from above, the whole 
^* Sota" presents the appearance of one mass of 
uninterrupted verdure; the trees being em- 
bowered and united overhead by the greatest 
variety of leaves and creepers, which, revelling 
in the richness of the soil, spread abroad in 
every direction their clinging tendrils, and 
particularly the wild vine, form overhead a 
canopy totally impervious to the rays of the 
noonday sun. 

With all its beauties, the " Sota" is the 
great enemy of the sporting characters of the 
garrison, and many a run of the " Calpe 
hounds" have I seen spoiled by the, in many 
places, impassable nature of its dark and deep 
morasses. 

Leaving it with reluctance behind, we 
emerged from the " Pass of Aberfoil," and 
cantering gaily, in " single files," along the 
narrow and often broken pathway, — ^with a 
flying " Vaya usted con Dios" to the passing 
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carbonero or contrabandista, who was either 
urging forward his heavily-laden " bourros," or 
indolently smoking his " papelito,"*on the sure- 
footed mule, — ^we soon broke " covert," and 
emerged into the small cultivated plain, which, 
like an islet in the broad ocean, is every- 
where surrounded by dark foliage, and com- 
manded at its further extremity by the place 
we were in quest of — the " Venta del Agual- 
cahijo." 

I have already said, that it receives the 
name of " Long Stables," from the extensive 
accommodation of that nature which it affords 
to the cattle of the numerous contrabandistas, 
who are its usual temporary guests. 

I understand it is a fac-simUe of every other 
Spanish house of entertainment of the same 
class in the south of Spain; and if so, " mine 
hosts of Andalusia," in their internal arrange- 
ments, certainly pay more attention to con- 

* A cigar made of tobacco rolled up in paper, so 
called in contradistinction to the " purito," or regular 
cigar, made of tobacco alone. 
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venience than to elegance, comfort, or clean- 
liness. 

Galloping up the slight acclivity on which 

the venta stands, and without dismounting, we 
entered its capacious porch, and found our- 
selves mstalled at once in stable, parlour, and 
kitchen. 

On the left, as you enter, is a space, with a 
manger running along on each side until it 
disappears in the dim perspective of distant 
darkness, and where fifty or sixty horses or 
mules might with ease be accommodated; 
whilst on the right-hand side is the " comedor," 
or eating apartment, with a huge fragment of 
the trunk of a cork-tree placed in the midst of 
the room, and doing duty for a table, round 
which are ranged low stools in lieu of chairs. 
In the far corner of this elegant '' salle a 
manger'' is an immense fire-place, like those 
so frequently seen in old English mansions, 
with a sort of projecting roof, under which, on 
each side of the fire, are benches for such as 
desire heat, in spite of smoke, whose frequent 
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escape from below is manifest by the black 
and sooty appearance of the rude and massive 
rafters overhead. 

Our first proceeding on entering, was, each 
to ride direct to the post intended to be occu- 
pied by our respective horses, and after loosen- 
ing the girths and unbridling them, (for here 
no ready hostler is at hand to perform these 
little offices,) to call in Stentorian tones for 
the "mozo," or gar9on. However, neither 
mine host Estefano nor the mozo made his 
appearance, and our summons was at last 
answered by — I cannot say, either the fair, 
the clean, or the pretty Juana — ^but by the 
young lady answering to that appellation, and 
who here performed the office of cook and 
scullion, no chambermaid being luckily re- 
quired at an inn where the only beds consisted 
in the " capa" (cloak) of the traveller, which, 
spread on the hard mud floor, with his Saddle 
for a pillow, serves to rest his weary frame. 

Juana informed us that her master Estefano 
had been very ill with ague, had gone to Ymena 
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for change of air, that the mozo was absent on 
some errand, her mistress busUy employed in 
preparing " a comer" for some caballeros, and 
that she would herself bring the " paja y 
cebada," or, as she pronounced it in her Anda- 
lusian accent, " cebaa,'** the straw and barley 
for our panting steeds. 

After, seeing this properly executed, (there 
is nothing shews the old traveller so much as 
taking care of his horse,) having installed our 
party in the above-mentioned comedor, and 
duly saluted, en passant^ the " caballeros," who 
were in the shape of three swarthy contraband- 
istas, inhaling the fiimes of their " papelitos," 
I proceeded to the sanctum, where mine hostess 
the " ama"* was exercising the mysteries of 
her vocation. 

The reader may perhaps feel inquisitive to 
ascertain what business I could possibly have 

* The patois spoken in Andalusia is proverbial, and is 
called the "Lengua Cortada," or "clipped tongue," 
from an universal practice of dispensing with the last 
syllable of the word. 

\ The mistress, or hostess. 
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with a lady then deeply engaged in that 
branch of study so elaborately elucidated by 
Mrs. Glass; but be it known to him, that 
the worthy " ama" of the Venta del Aguair 
cahijo and myself were great allies, and I went 
to use my influence in trying to persuade her 
to give us a most undeniable specimen of 
Spanish cookery, and not to be sparing in the 
use either of "acho" (garlic) or oil in the 
dishes I bespoke, as there was with us " un 
Inglez nuevo," (a new Englishman,) whom I 
wished to impress with a favourable opinion 
of the culinary art in Spain. 

*'No tenga usted Cuidad," replied she; and 
begging her to expedite her movements as 
much as possible, I rejoined the party in the 
" comedor," which was now increased by a 
couple of bandit-looking characters, armed 
with "escopeta" y "cuchillo," (gun and 
knife,) but whose broad brass badges marked 
them as gamekeepers of the Marquis of Mos- 
coso, the lord of Castellar, and owner of the 
surrounding hills and forests. 
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In the meantime, the dinner of the " con- 
trabandistas" was put on the corkwood block : 
it consisted of a savoury mess of garbansos 
and lard, fried in oil, placed in a huge wooden 
bowl, and of which our new acquaintances 
courteously invited both ourselves and the 
gamekeepers to partake ; we accordingly drew 
the stools and pieces of cork (which were act- 
ing as supernumeraries) towards the primitive 
table, and were soon engaged in a repast which 
would have afforded a capital subject for a 
painter. One or two wooden spoons were 
forthcoming, but those to whose lot they did 
not fall appeared no way taken aback; a 
ready substitute being found in the fingers 
and a slice of bread.* 

We called for "vino," our friends for "aguar- 
diente."! By the time the "olio" was con- 

* This general custom of making use of their fin- 
gers amongst the lower orders of Andalusia may be a 
remains of Moorish habits; the Orientals never employ- 
ing knife or fork at their meals. 

f A strong spirit, impregnated with aniseed, and 
which, when mixed with water, assumes the appearance 
of milk. 
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eluded, OUT dinner made its appearance, in 
the shape of abundance of fried eggs and 
bacon, swimming in oceans of oil, and backed 
by a "gaspachio," than which, our hostess 
assured us, we could not have a more national 
dish to present to the " caballero nuevo," who, 
however reluctantly, was obliged to partake of 
everything on the table, as we assured him 
that by not doing so he would give mortal 
ojBFence. 

In the course of conversation, one of the 
gamekeepers happening to mention that he 
had brought in a " corso," it was immediately 
produced, and turned out to be a fine roe deer, 
for which one of my companions immediately 
struck a bargain for a couple of dollars, and, 
swearing us to secrecy, strapped it on in front 
of his saddle, in order to take it back to the 
garrison as the produce of his own rifle. 

How long we might have kept up this 
jovial party is uncertain, had I not reminded 
our " compafieros" that, if we intended to 
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visit the convent on our way back, we had no 
time to lose. 

We accordingly paid the reckoning, and 
giving our Spanish Mends the whole stock of 
" puritos" we had with us, and a hearty shake 
of the hand, mounted our steeds, and soon 
found ourselves at the gate of the Almoraifnia, 
or Convent of the Cork wood. 

The old Padre was much disappointed when 
he heard that we had already dined at the 
" Long Stables;" however, after he had taken 
us round the chapel, cells, etc., he brought us 
to the refectory, where, on a clean table-cloth, 
was displayed some dried figs and raisins, 
together with a couple of bottles of wine, 
which he pronounced to be " muy particolar," 
and which, to the sorrow of some of the party, 
we were induced to try. 

We made the best of our way back, and 
reached the gates barely in time to avoid being 
shut out for the night. 
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Ramble amongst the scenes beyond Algesiras — Fort San 
Felipe — ^Its present dismantled state — Carteia — Its 
antiquity — ^Remains of the Amphitheatre— The 
Tharshish of Solomon — Occupied by the Cartha- 
ginians) — and Romans — Ancient coins — Grothic 
watch-towers — The Guadranque— Derivation of the 
name of Algesiras — The Isla Verde — Modem town 
— Balconies andiron bars — Spanish ladies — The 
Siesta — Town of Algesiras — The Campo Santo— 
The aqueduct — The Baranco— Moimtain stream — 
Variety of plants — The Molino de San Bernardo — 
The Miller's family — Cigars — Return to Algesiras 
Artillery of the eyes from the balconies — Female 
partiality to strangers — The Andalusian mdd. 

Gibraltar, May 15, 1838. 

Algesiras is the most considerable town 
between this and Cadiz, and, when the tide is 
low, a trip there affords a pleasant ride of nine 
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or ten miles along the beach,* in the course of 
which seyeral interesting objects are passed. 
First, about two miles firom the Bayside 
Barrier we come to the ruins of Fort San 
Felipe, which, during the siege, did such exe- 
cution on the garrison. I believe it was re- 
duced to its present state by us, with the con- 
sent of the Spanish government, lest it should 
afford a point of occupation to the French. 
Within twenty-four hours after the order had 
been given for its destruction, with such 
alacrity was it carried into effect, that it was, 
from a strong battery, reduced to its present 
state — a heap of ruins. The next day, a 
counter order arrived from Madrid, annulling 
the previous consent to its demolition, but the 
deed had been already done, and irremediably 
so, as of course the British government will 

* The distance across hj water is about ^ve miles ; 
matches have at different times, and with various 
success, been made by a boat's crew, to pull across, 
against a man riding along the beach, from Gibraltar to 
Algesiras. 
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never again suffer its re-construction, under 
the very guns of our rocky fortress. 

A couple of miles from Fort San Felipe, 
still continuing along the beach, brings you to 
a small fishing village, which generally goes in 
the garrison by the name of Carteia, although 
the site of that ancient city is on a hill a little 
further forward, and to which a road leads, 
over a Moorish bridge, crossing a rivulet at a 
spot commonly called the Orange-grove. Di- 
verging a little from the sea-shore as you 
ascend, you come to what was once the 
amphitheatre, the remains of which are dis- 
tinctly to be traced, though much of the 
materials have been removed, to build the 
neighbouring farm-houses of Kocadillo. 

The origin of Carteia is lost in the mist of 
ages; its foundation is attributed to the 
Phoenicians, who frequented these shores for 
commercial purposes, and to carry on the 
tunny fisheries. It is also supposed to have 
been the Tharshish of Scripture, from whence, 
nearly 3000 years ago, the navies of Solomon 
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brought ^^gold and silver, ivory, apes, and 
peacocks/'* The descendants of the apes are 
still to be found; the ivory probably came 
across the Straits from Africa ; the gold and 
silver have become scarce commodities ; but the 
peacocks have all flitted away ; and, after such 
a lapse of time, some change may naturally be 
looked for in most families. 

Carteia was subsequently occupied by the 
Carthaginians, from whom it was wrested 
during, I believe, the second Punic war, by the 
Romans, who established here a colony, chiefly 
composed of the illicit offspring of the legion- 
ary soldiers by Boeotian women. Numerous 
Koman coins are constantly found here by the 
peasants, particularly after heavy falls of rain, 
though they are always called — as everything 
else is in Spain which bears tiie least stamp of 
antiquity — Moorish ; and many is the copper 
piece of "moneta mora" I have purchased 
from the sun-burnt peasants of Rocadillo. 

* 1 Kings, chap. x. 22. 
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Near the latter place is another piece of 
antiquity, in the shape of a massive square 
tower, several of which appear at intervals on 
the high ground near the sea, the whole way 
along the shore to Tarifa ; they are supposed 
to have formerly been used as watch-towers by 
the Groths, previously to the invasion of Spain 
by Taric ancl his Moors, and still, unsubdued 
by the hand of Time, keep watch as revolving 
centuries pass over them. 

At the distance of five miles from the garri- 
son, you come to the Guadranque, or " Eio 
Primero," the first river, which it is necessary 
to cross in a ferry, and, on reaching the oppo- 
site bank, enter at once those extensive plains 
between the former and the " second," or 
Palmoni river, which in days of yore were the 
scenes of so many bloody contests between the 
Christians and Moors, in the numerous sieges 
sustained from both parties by the old town of 
Algesiras, and in which our own countrymen, 
imbued with the prevalent enthusiasm then 
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in TCigue against the cieaoaktj often bore a 
share. 

The two rivers lie a ooaple of miles apart ; 
and, after ferrying across the second, a fur- 
ther ride of three miles brings you to the good 
town of Algesiras, so called from the Arabic, 
£1 Ghezirah — ^the island, the first Moorish 
settlement being on the ^' Isla Verde," near the 
present town, whose construction is of a very 
recent date, the remains of the old Moorish 
city being a little more to the southward. 

This accounts for the appearance of Alge- 
siras difiering from what we read of, in the de- 
scriptions given of Malaga, Grenada, etc., where 
the narrow streets and high-terraced houses are 
80 characteristic oftheir Moorish origin. Still, 
in the broad and modem thoroughfares of 
Algesiras there is a foreign s^pearance, which 
at first cannot be accounted for until the eye 
fixes on the iron grated windows of the lower 
stories, and the overhanging balconies and 
jalousies of those above. 
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Algesiras is a large town, but if visited 
during the early part of the day, from the 
streets being at that hour completely deserted, 
has the appearance of being wholly depopu- 
lated. Even the balconies want the bright 
flowers which adorn them at a later hour ; as 
the Spanish senoras never go to exercise their 
fine limbs at the public walk of the Alameida, 
or their sparkling eyes at the ''ventana,'' 
(window,) till both have been refreshed by the 
after-dinner siesta — the meal taking place at 
two, and the slumbers continuing for a couple 
of hours after its conclusion. Then the 
Spanish belle, mantilla'd and befanned, issues 
forth in all her splendour, and dazzles the in- 
advertent spectator by the lightning flashes of 
her " Moorish eye,** 

The town is situated on the side of a hill ; 
its streets are mostly broad and' clean. It 
contains a good barrack, a public walk, a fine 
square, in which is a fountaiii and the prin- 
cipal church, two good "fondas," (inns,) nu- 
merous " cafes," and, lastly, what is meat and 
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drink, existence and raiment, to the Spaniard, 
a ^' plaza de toros," or arena for the bull-fights. 
. Nobody appearing astir in the city, we 
resolved to leave it for the present, and recon- 
noitre towards the hills, as Lieutenant Lacy 
wished to get a sketch of the aqueduct crossing 
the hollow near the town ; and leaving the latter 
on our left, and skirting the ^^campo santo,"* or 
burial-ground, we soon passed under one of its 
noble arches, close to the orange-groves, which 
it overlooks, and made for a yawning ravine, 
which indented the face of the long line of 
sierras arising before us at the distance of 
about three miles to the westward. 

Nothing can be more picturesque and ro- 
mantic than the scenery presented by these 
openings in the rocky and abrupt sierras. In 
Spain, wherever water is found, there is no 

* The Spaniards, in the burial of their dead, use a 
peculiarity which I have nowhere else observed; the 
coffin not being deposited in the earth, but in cells con- 
structed in the thickness of the wall which surrounds 
the cemetery. 
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lack of vegetation, and these " barancos" have 
generally each its tributary stream, over 
whose banks wave in boundless luxuriance 
the most beautiful shrubs, plants, and flowers, 
many of which, in our less favoured climate, 
are only to be found as inmates of the garden 
or hothouse : nor was the present an excep- 
tion to the general rule. On entering the 
mouth of the gorge, the rushing sound of wa- 
ters assailed our ears. Making our way 
through the cork and ilex trees, we soon dis- 
covered that it proceeded from a brook rolling 
its clear waters over shiny pebbles, and amidst 
huge fragments of rock, from whose interstices 
sprang up the gum cistus, the rhododendron, 
the bay-tree, and snowy laurestine, under the 
shade of which, some of the most beautifiil 
specimens of bulbous plants, and in particular 
a great variety of the bright-coloured iris, 
enamelled the green carpet beneath, and agree- 
ably- broke its universally shaded tone ; whilst, 
in the very bed of the torrent, on every little 
sandy knoll, and as if in defiance of its waters 
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in their most angry mood, arose graceful 
clumps of the pink-flowered oleander. 

Such were the banks of the stream along 
whose deyious course we guided our sure- 
footed little Andalusians, over the rough and 
rock-strewn goat-path, which at last brought 
us in sight of a water-mill, at all times a pretty 
object in a landscape, but here, nestled amidst 
this fairy wUderness, it looked like aa en- 
chanted bower, the retired abode of content 
and happiness: nor did the appearance of 
the inmates belie these ^prognostics. The fat 
old miller, his portly consort, and their bloom- 
ing daughter, aU the pictures of health, has- 
tened out to see the unusual sight of three 
strange " caballeros'* in this lonely glen ; and 
whilst the former, with the frank cordiality of 
a Spanish peasant, bade us welcome to the 
" Molino de San Bernardo," his wife and the 
" Maid of the Mill" were bustling about to 
get us wine and other refreshments to add to 
their mid-day meal, which they were just about 
to partake of when interrupted by pur ar- 
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rival, and which we joined in with pleasure ; 

we afterwards completely won the heart of the 

good old " molinero," by giving him a stock of 

Gibraltar cigars, which in Spain, owing to the 

duty on tobacco, are always considered rarities 

and appreciated accordingly.* 

We were much pleased by the intelligence 

he afforded us, that, further up the ravine, 

were often to be met with a stray roe-deer or 

wild boar; and as he assured us that, at a 

few hours' notice, we could always procure a 

sufficient quantity of beaters to rouse the 

game, we took our leave, promising in a short 

time to return, and have a couple of days' 

sport. 

On our way back to Algesiras, Lieutenant 

Lacy found a point of view calculated for his 

sketch ; and by the time he had completed it 

* We generally took care to provide ourselves with 
the coarse, cheap cigars, maaufactured at Gibraltar; 
but some of our country friends knew right well the 
difference of flavour between these and the milder 
Havannahs. 

m3 
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and we had reached the town, the hour of the 
siesta was over : whilst our horses were eat- 
ing a feed of straw and barley, we strolled 
through the streets, and were amply repaid by 
the many pretty faces and figures taking es- 
ercise at the open windows or balconies over- 
looking them. Nor did we find that our 
glances were either taken amiss or unretumed. 
Women are the same all the world oyer, — 
always partial to new and foreign faces ; and 
on the same principle that the fair English- 
woman smiles on the moustachioed and be- 
whiskered Frenchman or Pole, so does the 
smooth face of the British soldier often find 
fayour in the bright eyes of Spain's dark- 
eyed maidens. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



Trip to the opposite coast of Africa — Martine — A 
messenger despatched to Tetuan — The " Namaz" 
— ^A Moorish beauty — Crowded quarters — Rioters 
in the Camp— Sununary justice. » 

A PAETY composed of several individuals, of 
which the author was one, after getting clean 
bills of health, embarked at the Waterport 
Gate, and soon found themselves on board a 
fine Latine craft, called the " Emily ;" and with 
a, fair breeze from the north-west, got out of the 
bay at a little after ten, A.M., and boldly steered 
across Calpe's Straits, 

" Surveyed the steepy shore 
Where Europe and Afric on each other gaze !" 

and swiftly approached the latter coast. 
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During the passage we were much amused 
by old Hadge Mahomet, a Moorish merchant 
in our company, who was possessed of most 
extensive information and a fimd of anecdote, 
which he retailed in capital English. 

After a quick and pleasant passage of five 
hours, during which we had run about forty 
miles, we came to an anchor at the mouth of 
the river Martine. 

It was five P.M. before we got ashore on the 
muddy banks of the river, a little above the 
fort, at some buildings dignified with the name 
of the Custom House of Martine. Old Hadge 
amused us much, as we were pulling up the 
river, by relating that, about four years previ- 
ously, an Austrian frigate had anchored off the 
fort, which mounts eight guns, and, after firing a 
great number of shots, went away without doing 
any further damage than killing an unfortu- 
nate donkey. It appears that the frigate after- 
wards sailed further down the coast, and landed 
at Al Arish three hundred men, who made a 
speedy retreat to their boats on the appearance 
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of a body of Arabs : here their shot broke a 
pitcher, which an old woman was carrying on 
her head from the well. In short, old Hadge 
appeared to hold the whole race in the most 
utter contempt. As we pulled up the river, 
we observed numerous flocks of wild fowl, and 
a large fish jumping out of the water fell into 
the boat, and was instantly despatched by the 
old Moor, who taking out his clasp-knife, stuck 
it without compunction in the back of the 
head. 

At last, we were safely landed on " Afric's 
burning shores;" and let them deny it who 
can, but there is truly magic in a name: 
under the opposite pillar of Hercules, we had 
met with the waving palm, the prickly cactus, 
and stately aloe plant — and although we there 
could behold whole ranges of snowy sierras 
— still all this wild and tropical scenery had not 
the same effect on our imaginations as at the 
present moment, when we found ourselves bond 
fide on the land of monsters and savages, of 
boundless deserts and still unknown tracts. 
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The costume of the inhabitants also tended to 
increase the effect of the scene ;• and as we saw 
approaching the stately turbaned Moor or 
swarthy Bedouin enyeloped in his hooded 
" haick," we might easily fancy ourselves in 
the midst of Lybian deserts, instead of being 
in view of our own flag, and almost within 
hail of thousands of fellow-countrymen. 

May 1 9^. — ^** Guad" is the Moorish or Arabic 
for river, or valley, I am not quite sure which : 
thence the names Guadelquivir, Guadiana, and 
those of many other rivers in Spain. We landed 
safely on the muddy banks of the Guad-e-Mar- 
tine, and made our way to the Custom-house, 
which, like the Serais in India, is an isolated 
building, with a square court-yard in the 
middle ; and in this and everything else, the 
turbaned and bearded natives, their strong 
guttural pronunciation, etc., I was forcibly 
reminded of old times spent in Hindostan. 
Martine is situated about four miles from 
Tetuan, from which it is separated by a vast 
plain ; and through it flow the sleepy waters 
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of the Guad-e-Martine. As it is necessary to 
obtain the Bashaw's permission for proceeding 
to the city, and we landed late, I easily fore- 
saw that we should have to take up our quarters 
for the night at the Custom-house. 

Our first care was to inspect the state of 
the provisions. Old Hadge promised us a fine 
stew of the fish providence had sent in our 
way ; so that with the fragments of the lunch, 
we were in no immediate danger of starvation. 
We therefore, to pass the time until the return 
of the messenger who had been despatched to 
Hash-Hash, the pasha, amused ourselves by 
firing at a mark. The men of the guard joined 
us in this pastime with their long firelocks, 
which could not, however, come near the rifle 
of one of my companions. 

At last the hour of sunset arrived, and on 
going to the terraced roof of the house, India 
was again brought to my recollection, by seeing 
the ndmdz^ or evening prayer, performed with 
all the ceremony observed by the pious in the 
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£ast ; but here the head was turned in that 
direction^ owing to the situation of Mecca, 
towards which the prostrate suppliant is always 
supposed to look. 

As usual in Mahommedan countries, not a 
woman was to be seen ; the only animal of the 
gentler sex I could get a peep at was a decrepit 
old hag, more like a mummy than a human 
creature, who had been bringing water in an 
earthen jar, and whose virtue ran not the 
slightest risk by her charms being exposed to 
our infidel gaze. The inhabitants of the build- 
ing appeared to consist only of the guard, which 
was occasionally relieved from Tetuan, and 
was composed of very fine-looking fellows, whose 
natural good appearance was much set off* by 
their graceful dress : their arms were a short 
yatagan, or sword, and a firelock of extraor- 
dinary dimensions, upwards of six feet long. 
One of the soldiers was seated in the porch of 
the gateway, looking wretchedly ill: he ap- 
plied to me for medicine ; and on ascertaining 
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his complaint, by means of old Hadge, I pre- 
scribed a couple of grains of calomel and a 
dose of salts; which I have no doubt pro- 
duced the desired cure. 

At last, our Moorish fellow-traveller pro- 
duced his stewed fish, which was really very 
good, and, with the assistance of a few bottles of 
-wine we had brought ashore with us, we made 
an' excellent supper. Old Hadge could not be 
prevailed upon to touch the juice of the grape, 
and he is one of the very few I have met with in 
Barbary who observed in this the law of the 
prophet ; but he had performed two pilgrimages 
to Mecca, and had a reputation for holiness to 
maintain. After supper, we thought of turning 
in : although I had not expected a four-post 
bed, I did not look forward to be shoved 
into a room about twelve feet square, with a 
dozen other people as bedfellows, for we all 
occupied the same bed — viz., the floor, which 
was certainly matted, but nothing further. 
Here the whole of our party, (with the ex-^ 
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ception of Hadge, who would have considered 
himself poUuted by sleeping with infidels,) to- 
gether with some Jewish traders from Gibraltar, 
were huddled together, like sheep in a pen ; but 
I had often had a worse bed than a clean mat, 
with a boat-cloak, and a carpet-bag for a pillow, 
and could have slept very well but for the 
riotous conduct of two young scapegraces of 
the party, who, not content with keeping us 
awake by singing and other noises, at last blew 
out the lights, and began to pelt the Jews widi 
boots or whatever else came to hand. At last 
my ire was fully roused, and finding remon- 
strance of no avail, I sent the lamp at one 
fellow's head, some brass dishes and a bowl full 
of milk at another, and at last, after no small 
difficulty, succeeded in restoring order about 
one o'clock in the morning. But in thus deal- 
ing out justice in the dark in so small and 
crowded a space, I fear her blows did not all 
fall on the heads of the culprits, for after 
sending my missiles, I heard several groans. 
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that sounded much more Jewish than the sup- 
pressed tittering which was faintly audible 
in one corner of the room. However, I had 
accomplished my object, and we were enabled 
to have a few hours' sleep till daylight. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



March to Tetuan — Distant appearance of the town — 
Extensive plain — Costume of the Moorish women 
— Their unprepossessing appearance— Arrival at 
Mr. Bendurlack's — Breakfast there — His house — 
Moorish arches — Jewish costume-^-Mine host's 
lovely daughters — Magnificent dresses of Esther 
and Seemah. 

Sunday, 20th May, 1838. 

I ROUSED the party at daybreak, and as 
the messenger from the Bashaw, authorizing 
our entrie to Tetuan, had arrived during the 
night, we made the best arrangements we 
could for our march of about four miles across 
the plain separating us from the city, which 
we could distinctly behold on the brow of the 
first hill, in appearance more like the white 
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tents of an encampment than anything else. 
In fact, all the Moorish houses, from being 
completely whitewashed, give one, at a dis- 
tance, this idea, and when many are con- 
gregated together the deception is still more 
complete. The morning was cloudy and over- 
cast, which added, perhaps, to the grandeur 
of the scene as we advanced up the level 
plain, with the stupendous hills (although 
only the spurs of Mount Atlas) on our left, 
Tetuan in front, and the less lofty, but no 
less celebrated. Mount Abila, (the brother 
column of Calpe,) on our right. 

Although we had given directions for 
horses to be sent, nonie had arrived, even 
for our baggage; we therefore set out on 
foot, leaving the latter in charge of old 
Hadge, who had still some business to transact 
at the Custom-house, and who promised to 
forward it. 

Nothing particular attracted our attentioii 
during this rather uninteresting march axjross 
a level, though fertile plain, except, perhaps, 
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the costume of the peasants, who were tilling 
the ground, and whose swarthy complexions 
and scanty dress put me much in mind of a 
similar class of people in India. This relates 
merely to the men ; as to the few women we 
saw in the country, their appearance afforded 
a striking contrast to the graceful dress and 
attitudes of the dark, though beautiful, Hin- 
doo girls. They were muffled, almost smo- 
thered, in the folds of the white cloths with 
which they were covered from head to foot, 
and which so completely concealed both face 
and figure, that only two small openings 
were left for the eyes. If to this be added, 
that their head-pieces were crowned witii 
straw hats of the most extravagant dimen- 
sions, it is easy to fancy them to be anything 
but prepossessing figures; the doth, particu- 
larly, which was stretched tightly over the 
face, gave to that part the appearance of a 
death's head — and altogether, creatures more 
like what we imagine ghools, or spectres, to be, 
I never beheld. 
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On entering the town, we were assailed by 
the porters at the gate, for a present, and 
being told it was customary, gave the rascals 
a dollar. We wended our way up one crooked 
lane and down another, till at last, entering 
a more bustling and populous quarter, which 
was pointed out to us as that appropriated 
to the Jews, we were finally introduced to 
the Hebrew hostellerie, kept by that respect- 
able individual, Mr. Bendurlack; he had ap- 
parently had notice of our arrival at Martine, 
aS we found a capital breakfast laid out ready 
for us, to which, after our early and long 
walk, we did ample justice. 

I will now attempt to describe the localities 
of Mr. Bendurlack's establishment. 

The house was built in the same manner 
as the old Spanish, or rather Moorish, ones 



in Andalusia, thus i a | a, being the " patio,'' 



or court, in the centre, whose roof was the 
sky, and the floor composed of handsome 
glazed tiles of different colours, disposed in 
a variety of shapes and figures; a verandah 
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ran round the four sides of the square, which 
appeared to be the usual residence of the 
members of the family; the principal rooms 
were on the first story, and likewise opening 
on a verandah, which also overlooked the 
court below, thus completely illustrating the 
jealous disposition of the disciples of Moham- 
med, as not one of the apartments had any 
opening towards the street. The doors were 
richly carved, and placed in arches shaped 
like an ace of spades — a form so completely 
oriental, that there is no mistaking its origin ; 
these, when they opened on the verandah, 
were further ornamented with curtains of rich 
crimson silk. So much for the locality, — and 
now for its inhabitants, 

Bendurlack was a bustling old fellow, with 
" Jew" written in every lineament of his 
sharp countenance, which was anything but 
dignified; he was clad, like his brethren, 
whom we so often see at Gibraltar, in a kind 
of blue frock, with a red sash, short loose 
drawers, and slippers, with a black scullcap 
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on his head. His better half, who appeared 
to have all the management of the domestic 
fifiairs, was a stately old lady, and must have 
been a very handsome woman in her day. 
The daughters, — ^but here description fails me 
to do justice to these lovely girls, — thd fairest 
dark specimens of beauty I ever beheld. 

I found the two sisters, seated on cushions, 
busy at embroidery, or rather brocade work, 
in the lower verandah. I expected to have 
seen a couple of demi-savages, who would 
have run away and hid themselves as soon 
as we shewed ourselves. How much was I, 
therefore, surprised to find these Hebrew 
daughters of the old publican, Bendurlack, 
with manners that would not have disgraced 
an English drawing-room ! 

*^ Thej walk'd in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies. 
And all that's best of dark and bright 
Meet in their aspect and their eyes ; 
Thus mellow'd to that tender light 
Which Heayen to gaudy day denies. 

VOL. I. N 
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« One shade the mcNre, one ray the kas, 
Had half impaired the, nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress, 
Or softens lightly o*er their face, 
Where thoughts, serenely sweet, express 
How pure, how dear, their dwelling-place. 

And on that cheek, and o'er those brows, 

So soft, so cahn, yet eloquent; 

The smiles that win, the tint that glows, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, 

A mind at peace with all below. 

And hearts, whose love is innocent!" 

Hebrew Melodies. 

Such were those charming sisters, and well 
do Byron's beautiful lines portray them. 
They both spoke Spanish fluently, and in five 
minutes we were all as much at home as if 
acquainted for as many years. Their dresses, 
particularly the turban and tiara of pearls 
and jewels, which they wore on their heads, 
were magnificent, and forcibly recalled the 
scriptural pictures of the Italian school. The 
dress was low, and, as far as the waist, covered 
with the richest gold brocade ; over this they 
wore a sort oi jelic^ or jacket, of white cloth, 
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richly embroidered, and ending with loose 
sleeves. From the waist downwards the dress 
presented nothing peculiar: petticoats (they 
were green) are all much alike, — 

" But what was shocking. 
Their small white feet had slippers, but no stocking." 

I at first thought this was a holiday cos- 
tume, and, perhaps, assumed on account of 
the arrival of strangers, but I found after- 
wards that all the young women here dressed 
in the same style, carrying their dowry in 
the jewels and pearls about them. The names 
of these beautiful sisters were Esther and 
Seemah. I could not help complimenting 
them on their appearance, aad requested, as 
a great favour, to be allowed to attempt to 
take their pictures, to which they immediately 
acceded. 



N 2 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

Visit to the Vice-Consul — Hash-Hash, the Bashaw — 
His extortions — ^His gluttony — A renegade— Ap- 
pearance of the town — Jewish quarters — The sons 
and daughters of Israel — A question for Lavater — 
A Moorish marriage procession — The feast at Ben- 
durlack's — ^Visits in the Jewish quarter — ^Furniture 
of the houses — Elegance of manner — Terraced 
roofs — The synagogue — Difficulties made to our 
starting — A Moorish interior. 

May 20th. 

Proceeded to the English Vice-Consul, Mr. 
Butler, to make arrangements about our de- 
parture in a couple of days, and also . to get 
the escort of a soldier during our stay here, 
which I heard was indispensably necessary for 
our safety, even in going about the town, 
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such irreclaimable savages are these barba- 
rians, in every sense of the word. 

I met with every civility from the Vice- 
Consnl, and from his description of the place 
did not envy him his situation, which is only 
worth about 150^. a year, on which he had a 
large grown-up family to support, was the 
only Christian in the place, and for months 
together never saw an European face. He 
introduced his son, a fine lad of nineteen or 
twenty, but who, from the complete solitude 
in which he was brought up, laboured under 
every disadvantage. 

Mr. Butler immediately sent to the Bashaw, 
Hash-Hash, for a soldier to accompany us in 
our rambles, and confirmed what I had before 
heard of the little safety of venturing out 
without being thus escorted. 

Whilst his interpreter went on this errand, 
he related to me a few particulars of the 
worthy representative of the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco, at Tetuan. He mentioned him as a 
most extortionate old knave, who expected 
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considerable presents from strangers, even for 
an interview. However, as one of the party- 
had been commissioned to make him a hand- 
some gift, and had promised to give ns the 
benefit of being present when it was offered, 
we all expected to have a sight of His Excel* 
lency Hash-Hash gratis; and by all accounts 
he is worth seeing, being of such an enormous 
bulk that he cannot enter a common-sized 
door. To keep up this mass of flesh, he feeds 
most voraciously. I do not exactly remember 
the number of fowls he is said to devour daily, 
but it was something incredible. 

After a short time, the interpreter returned 
with a soldier of the Emperor, of whom every- 
body stands in the greatest awe. In appearance 
he was like anything but a Moor, being of a fair 
complexion and light blue eyes, with a vener- 
able white beard. He was armed with a long 
matchlock and sword, beside a tough thorn- 
stick, of which I soon learned the use. I was 
glad to find that he understood Spanish, and 
he afterwards confessed himself to be a rene- 
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gade from Minorca, which he left very young. 
Under his auspices, we all sallied out through 
the town. K I had been struck, in the morn- 
ing, with its resemblance to an Indian city, 
the impression only became stronger the more 
I saw of it. The bazaars, the turbaned inha- 
bitants, the dogs, the filth, and, above all, 
a few camels, with their long arched necks and 
ambling gait, all recalled most strongly old 
associations. 

The Jews have a separate part of the town 
allotted to them, and walled in from the rest, 
and into this they are locked every evening, 
though it is certainly the most bustling part 
of the city, and evidently the emporium of 
trade; but, go where you please, the same 
characters always mark these sons of Israel, 
and are so forcibly written on their ex- 
ternal lineaments, that whether with the skull- 
cap, embroidered vest, and sash of Barbary, or 
with old clothes' bags on their shoulders, in 
Monmouth Street, there is no mistaking 
them. In their prying and busy countenances 
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are written the innermost thoughts of their 
souls — gain and filthy lucre. It is this, per- 
haps, which gives them that meanness of ap- 
pearance, of which they are never divested. 

But the Jewish women ! Was ever such a 
contrast! They of their race are certainly 
the ladies of the creation. The fine bust, 
regular features, and, above aU, the fiill large 
black eye, mark them out as models for the 
painter and the statuary. It would be a 
question for Lavater to reconcile this incon- 
gruity in appearance between the two sexes, 
and to decide whether mental occupation can 
so affect the physical form as to cause such 
a remarkable difference. 

After going through most of the town, we 
struck into the country, and visited some gar- 
dens in the neighbourhood, which were very 
prettily laid out ; we also went to some natu- 
ral caves in the rock, on which stands the 
town, but they appeared as nothing after those 
of Gibraltar. As we were about to re-enter the 
city, we were overtaken by a bridal proces- 
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sion, with all its accompaniments of drums, 
tom-toms, bag-pipes, etc. ; and these last so 
much resembled in sound their Caledonian 
brethren, that a Scotchman of our party so far 
forgot himself as to run close up to the pro- 
cession and commence a Highland fling. He 
was, however, soon brought back to the rear by 
our Mentor^ who assured us that the gentry 
before us, many of whom were armed with long 
firelocks, (aU loaded with ball,) would as soon, 
or may be sooner, direct them against our 
goodly persons, than follow up the amusement 
they were then practising, of discharging them 
in the air. This hint was, as maybe sup- 
posed, sufficient to keep us behind. 

With our stately old guard we followed the 
procession, at a respectftd distance, till it 
entered the town, and saw deposited at the 
door of the bridegroom the large box^ car- 
ried on men's shoulders, which was conveying 
the reluctant bride from her parents' house to 
that of her expectant lover. All this was car- 
ried on amidst a dreadful uproar, and whilst 

n3 
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many were performing the war-dance, which 
consists in discharging guns, (loaded with 
ball,) whilst whirling round in the most violent 
manner, so that it is rather a matter of danger 
to a spectator. 

By the time we returned from our excur- 
sion in the enyirons it was the dinner hour, 
and we were astonished at the liberal display 
on the table of Bendurlack, our worthy host, 
who, considering we only paid him a dollar 
(four shillings) per head, for board and lodg- 
ing, (the former consisting of breakfast, dinner, 
coflFee, and supper, with wine ad libitum^) did 
wonders in the feast he had prepared for us. 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, with every delicacy of the 
season, were in ample abundance, together with 
some capital pastry, which I had reason to 
know had been prepared by tie fair hands of 
his beautiful daughters, and which we did not 
therefore the less appreciate. 

After dinner, and taking a few glasses of 
the sweet Jewish wine, which I must confess 
was not very palatable, we went out with our 
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host to visit the houses of some of the rich 
brethren of the tribe, he probably not being 
sorry to give us a few specimens of their opu- 
lence. As I before said, there is a quarter of 
the town walled in, and exclusively appropri- 
ated to the children of Israel, so that we had 
not far to go in order to satisfy our curiosity. 
After winding through a few of the narrow 
and filthy streets, we entered a low door, and 
Bendurlack ushered us up stairs. It was the 
residence of a rich Hebrew, who was then ab- 
sent, speculating in South America. His 
lady, however, did the honours in a style of 
which a duchess might not have been ashamed ; 
she spoke Spanish fluently, as nearly all the 
Barbary Jews do, told us to consider the house 
as our own, (the Spanish compliment,) offered 
us refreshments, and introduced us to her 
daughters, three beautiful young women, 
dressed, if possible, in a more costly and mag-, 
nificent manner than our pretty friends at 
the posada. The fiirniture was peculiar ; the 
rooms were all matted in very handsome style ; 
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whilst the Moorish doorways, connecting the 
different apartments, were hung with rich 
silk curtains, generally of a dark crimson 
colour. 

After taking us through the house, we ad- 
journed to the terraced roof, which commanded 
a fine view of the town. As it was now even- 
ing, and one of the loveliest May sunsets that 
can be imagined, the surrounding terraces 
began to be crowded with the fair inhabitants 
of their respective habitations ; for as yet not 
a man had made his appearance, daylight was 
too precious for them to waste a moment in 
anything but traffic! And certainly a finer 
assemblage of women I never beheld. They 
did not, moreover, appear to be particularly 
shy, and a good many wavings of handker- 
chiefs and kissing of hands were soon passed 
between us, — passed, never to be repeated. 

We visited in this manner several houses, 
and at every one experienced the same civUity 
from their hospitable inmates. We then ad< 
joumed to the synagogue ; and, although they 
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were not officiating at the time, we had an op- 
portunity of admiring the richness of orna- 
ment and elaborate workmanship of which 
it was composed ; in these, however, more 
gaudiness than good taste certainly prevailed. 
I had already sent a note to the Consul, 
expressing a wish to have horses next morn- 
ing; when he sent back word to say, the 
Bashaw could not procure them under a day 
or two. Suspecting some villany, I went 
immediately to Mr. Butler, told him we 
were determined to go, and that, as British 
officers, if any opposition were made to our de- 
parture, the whole business should go before 

. This rather alarmed the poor man; 

he took his hat, and went himself to the 
Bashaw, who, after a great deal of difficulty, 
was induced to give an order for horses to carry 
us on the following morning. The fact is, the 
old scoundrel expected we should have applied 
to attend one of his levees, where the usual 
fee for seeing his fat, bloated carcass, is a 
doubloon ; but we had not enough of them to 
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spare for that purpose, and I was determined 
not to submit to an imposition. 

Having gained my point, we went with 
young Butler, who the preceding evening had 
promised to endeavour to get us admission into 
the interior of a Moorish house, in which he 
was successful. We entered a doorway lead- 
ing into a ^^ patio," like those in Andalusia, 
round which ran the verandahs of the build- 
ing; but this "patio," or yard, was beauti- 
ftdly paved with coloured tiles, and in the 
middle played a clear fountain, which gave an 
air of coolness and freshness to the place. 
We then went through the different apart- 
ments, which were not fitted out with any- 
thing like the richness of those of the Jews ; 
neither was the principal ornament of the 
latter to be found here — I mean, the ladies, 
who, previously to our arrival, had been care- 
fiiUy stowed away out of sight. The only 
sign of a female we could perceive, was a 
Senegal negro girl, engaged in some domestic 
employment below, one of the slaves of the 
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house, whom the master, perhaps, thought 
looked too darkly on lis to excite his jealousy. 

I have hitherto said nothing of the mosques, 
and, in fact, have very little to say on the 
subject, as it is next to impossible for a Chris* 
tian to enter them, the penalty being either 
death, or the instant adoption of the Moham- 
medan creed: as to their outward appear- 
ance, they have nothing to distinguish them, 
and in the narrow streets in which they are 
situated, you cannot even see the minarets; 
offering a strong contrast to the beautiful and 
light architecture of the Mahommedan places 
of worship in India. 

Next morning, after many delays, I at last 

fairly got the baggage and horses from the 

door, and directed them to wait for us at the 

gates of the city, as I thought we should get 
through the narrow lanes better on foot, and 

without being so much impeded by the crowd. 

We had now leisure to survey the cattle we 

had to depend on, in a march of forty miles, 

over roads which I easily foresaw would be 
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none of the best. Our cavalcade consisted, in 
the first place, of our escort — ^the Spanish rene- 
gade above mentioned, and another soldier of 
the Emperor of Morocco, under whose charge 
we were considered perfectly safe, as the sol- 
diers are held in the greatest terror throughout 
the country. They were both mounted on 
powerful Barbary horses, raised on enormous 
saddles, or rather pads, covered with red 
cloth, armed with a very long gun and a sci- 
mitar, and were, altogether, fine representa- 
tives of the Moorish soldiery. I cannot omit 
mentioning two peculiarities I observed — 
their bridles and spurs : the former consist of 
a circle of iron, in which the lower jaw of the 
horse is inserted, and must be extremely 
severe ; the latter are spikes, four inches long, 
so that if a rider happens to lose his temper, 
he may put his horse to death by a severe ap- 
plication of these formidable weapons. 

Another Mahommedan of the party was a 
young merchant, who had come over from 
Gibraltar with us, and who, together with all 
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his venture — and a most enormous package it 
was — ^was carried on a large mule, which, how- 
ever powerful, I never thought, with that 
load, could have gone over forty miles of 
ground. 



•^* Little mention is made in history of Tetuan; it 
was, however, known to the Romans by the name of 
Tetuanum. On falling into the possession of the Groths, 
it is said to have received the appeUation of Tetteguin, 
meaning " one-eyed," ^m the circumstance of a 
woman in that predicament being at the head of the 
government, who was in the habit of repairing every 
week to the town, in order to collect tribute. It was 
subsequently attacked by the Portuguese, abandoned 
by its inhabitants, and remained in a state of desolation 
for nearly a century. 

In 1399, an expedition was sent against Tetuan by 
Henry HI., of Castile, when the town was sacked, and 
its inhabitants carried away into slavery. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



Bad cattle — Camels and caravans — The Ain-6-Sdeed, 
or new fountain — The halt — Horses completely 
done up— Arrive at Tangiers— Bribe the porter— 
Gro to Benoliers — Mahomed Sheriffe — A Jewish 
marriage— The lady of the closed eyes*— The bride- 
groom rather nervous — Moorish maids — ^A late 
supper. 

22nd May, 1838. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny morning, 
when our caravan put itself in motion from 
under the walls of Tetuan, and we were all 
in the highest spirits ; all except the cavalry, 
and they looked very sore and sorry, not 
without cause, for on mating a start, I 
never saw such a collection of cripples, but 
we were assured that as they got warm they 
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would go better ; we were obliged to take this 
for granted, and limped in the best way we 
could through the rough path, winding amidst 
the tall canes which waved over the gardens 
surrounding the town. 

We soon got into a more open country, 
richly clothed with crops of barley ; and as we 
slowly followed each other along the fertile 
valley, a high range, called the Huadras Hills, 
rose on our right, whilst far to the left might be 
seen the distant tops of the Atlas, and I often 
could not refrain from pulling up for a few 
minutes to admire the beauty of the scenery, 
so different from the ideas we always associate 
with the very name of Africa, its boundless 
deserts of sand, and barren plains ; here, on the 
contrary, all was verdure, with the appearance 
of the greatest fertility. But one feature in 
the landscape was strongly characteristic, and, 
in itself, sufficient to remind us we were no 
longer on European ground — ever and anon a 
camel was to be seen grazing in the fields, or 
slowly wending its way along the path with its 
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torbaned or haick-covered* rider on its back. 
At one place, in which the road was very 
narrow and ran along the steep banks of a 
torrent, we were put to considerable incon- 
venience by meeting with a long string of 
these animals, which we were informed were 
on their way from Fez to Tetuan. 

It was now about ten or eleven o'clock, and 
although we had passed through a cultivated 
country, — ^with the exception of a few huts far 
up a ravine,— I had not observed a sign of 
habitation. We next entered a more hilly 
tract, covered with underwood, principally 
composed of a pretty tree of a very dark and 
thick foliage, somewhat resembling the olive. 
We scrambled over the most abominable road 
to the top of a densely-wooded ridge, and 
shortly after commencing our descent on the 
other side, we were about mid-day rejoiced at 
the sight of our halting-place, under a shady 

* The haick is a coarse woollen garment, like a 
smock-frock, with a cowl like a friar's, which either 
covers the head, or is thrown back on the shoulders. 
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tree, near the source of a brook, over which 
was a rude and dilapidated building, dignified 
by the name of the Ain-e-Sdeed, or new 
fountain. 

The animals were soon freed from their 
burdens, and turned adrift to graze, the pro- 
visions produced, and we all sat down in the 
most sociable manner to one of the pleasantest 
pic-nics I ever witnessed. The Moorish mer- 
chant and our guards likewise drew forth their 
stores, consisting of dried figs, raisins, and 
cakes; but although thus frugally provided, 
they did not disdain our more substantial fare ; 
and certainly old Bendurlack had treated us 
very well. After a short time the scruples of 
our Mahommedan friends vanished, and — may 
the name of the Prophet be praised ! — ^they were 
busily engaged in pledging us dogs of Chris- 
tians in the sparkling juice of the grape ; in fact 
every one appeared to enjoy himself so much, 
that there seemed to be no symptoms of depar- 
ture ; and I afterwards learned the reasons why 
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our trusty guides were so reluctant to quit 
their temporary bivouac. 

At last we fairly got under weigh, and 
after getting over a considerable woody de- 
scent, emerged into a beautiful open plain, 
or rather, very broad valley, but which ex- 
tended its rich pasture and waving barley-fields 
as far as the eye could reach towards the 
westward. Along this level and rich plain 
we travelled till about five in the ev^olng, 
when our escort came to a stand, informing us 
we shoidd not be able to reach Tangiers that 
night, and expressing a wish to sleep at a 
small village, about two miles off the road. 

Young Butler, however, said that this was 
their usual manoeuvre to get a night's quarters 
on the villagers, from whom they extort rice, 
fowls, etc.; he added that we should be obliged 
to sleep on the floor, amidst swarms of vermin, 
and strongly reconmiended us to push on, 
which we accordingly did, leaving the soldiers 
behind ; however, as they were responsible for 
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our safety, which they would have to answer 
for with their heads, they soon followed us. 

We got on as quickly as the tired state of 
our animals would admit of, for they began to 
be sadly knocked up, and with just cause. 
We were now in sight of Tangiers ; darkness 
was fast approaching, at which time the gates 
are locked, and we had every prospect of 
spending the night " al fresco,'' outside the 
walls. Young Butler was here again of the 
greatest use ; he volunteered to gaUop ahead, 
(which the superior horse he was mounted 
on enabled him to do,) and get the Con* 
sul to request the gates might be left open 
until our arrival. Shortly after he left us, 
the horse of one of my companions fell down, 
and appeared determined to give up the 
ghost. We however managed to raise him on 
his legs, and, what with pulling and shoving, 
succeeded at last in getting him on. I never 
beheld poor animals in such a jaded state ; nor 
was it to be wondered at, for I afterwards 
learned that most of them had come from Tan- 
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giers the day before, and from the time we had 
left Tetuan in the morning had eaten nothing, 
save what they picked np during the halt 
at " the new fountain.** It was now past nine, 
and we reached the gates just as, losing all 
patience, the surly doorkeepers were about to 
close them for the night. 

A dollar to the grumbling old Cerberus set all 
to rights, and our whole caravan entered a kind 
of court, where we were obliged to wait until 
permission had been obtained from the go- 
vernor for us to proceed. This soon arrived, 
and as our advanced guard had already 
warned Mr. Benoliel, the keeper of the princi- 
pal Jewish fonda, of our arrival, he had people 
on the look-out, who, after threading a laby- 
rinth of narrow and intricate lanes, at last 
brought us to our desired place of rest, and 
not before we were in need of it. Our first 
care on dismounting was to order a good sup- 
per, but this did not appear as soon as we 
e:xpected, and our host, to divert our im- 
patience, informed us that a Jewish marriage 
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was then just about to be celebrated, which we 
might see, if we were so inclined. 

As this was too good an opportunity to be 
neglected, we, being placed under the guidance 
of a Moor, who spoke a little broken English 
and Spanish, immediately proceeded to the 
scene of action : this was at the bride's house, 
and as we approached it we foimd the narrow 
streets, or rather lanes, so much crowded with 
Jews as to be almost impassable. However, 
Mahomed Sheriffe, for so was our guide de- 
nominated, soon formed a road for us, by 
shoving, elbowing, and jostling the Jews right 
and left, not one of them daring to say a word 
to him ; — such is the awe in which these poor 
wretches hold their Moorish masters. 

At last we reached the door, and entered 
a long narrow room, very much crowded 
with Jews of both sexes ; off this, in a smaller 
apartment, might be seen the veiled figure of 
the bride, surrounded by her female friends 
and relations. Presently two or three vener- 
able-looking old fellows entered, with long 

VOL. I. 
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white beards, whom we concluded were the 
officiating priests, or rabbis; they first placed 
a table against the wall in the larger room, 
and on it set a chair; then, going into the 
apartment where the bride was seated, they 
laid hold of her, carried her f5pom her friends, 
and seating her in the chair on the table, 
raised the veil, and discovered to us the 
pleasing, though not handsome, features of a 
young woman of three or four and twenty. 
She was very richly dressed, much in the 
same manner as I have described the Jewesses 
of Tetuan, and with a profusion of jewels. 

They next put a kind of crown on her 
head, and then began to pray most vehe- 
mently, but to what tune of course we could 
not make out, being joined every now and then 
in chorus by all present. During the whole of 
this tomashahj the interesting damsel sat with 
her eyes closed, and her features and person 
perfectly immovable, though, from the heaving 
of her breast, it was evident she took some in- 
terest in the scene. After a great deal of these 
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sort of theatricals, the old gentlemen lifted her 
out of her conspicuous situation, and, two of 
them supporting her by each arm, they put 
themselves into column of march for the 
bridegroom's abode. 

As soon as we got into the street, there was 
again an awful crush, and the peculiarity of 
their dresses, and the whole scene, witnessed by 
the light of a great number of torches, was 
very brilliant and striking. With the assist- 
ance of Mahomed Sheriffe we got forward, 
and succeeded in reaching the happy man's 
abode a short time before the procession. But 
however happy he might feel, never did a man 
appear in such a stew as this new victim to 
woman's sway ; he looked much more as if he 
were going into the company of the hangman, 
than that of a fine girl, and, as we shook hands 
to congratulate him, I felt by his cold clammy 
grasp that his face did not belie his feelings. 
He was, however, very civil, and pointed out 
to us the best place from whence we could see 
the remaining part of the ceremony. 

o2 
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In a short time, the lady '^ of the closed 
eyes'' arrived, was again exalted on a table, 
and, after a good deal of palavering, was 
safely deposited, with a number of old women, 
in the bridal chamber; the curtain was then 
drawn, and the brilliant assembly dispersed in 
peace. Whilst all this was going on, I kept a 
sharp look out at the terraced roo& of the 
houses bordering the street through which the 
procession passed, and now and then had a 
transient view of a Moorish maid, shrouded in 
her white clothing, and coming to take a peep 
at one whose greater degree of freedom she no 
doubt envied, though belonging to a tribe so 
debased as the Yahoodies, or the Jews, are uni- 
versally considered to be by all good followers 
of the Prophet. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



Gardens of the Consuls — Mr. Drummond Hay — Soci- 
ability at Tangiers — ^Number of Consuls of different 
European powers — Visit to a mineral source and 
the remains of Bobana — Fresh water turtle — Gallop 

along the beach — Old bridge — Mr. T . — His 

travels across the Atlas to Tafilat — His numerous 
adventures — The mahogany corpse — The two wild 
giants. 

May 23, 1838. 

This morning, with one of my fellow-tra- 
vellers, I took a long walk, in the course of 
which we entered some beautiful gardens out- 
side the town, which we were informed be- 
longed to the consuls of the diflferent nations 
residing at Tangiers. They resort to these 
refreshing abodes in the evening during the 
hot weather, and, under the shade of every 
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kind of foliage of the temperate climes and the 
tropics, hold their sociable little reunions. 

We afterwards went to pay our respects 
to the British consul, Mr. Drummond Hay. 
He received us with the greatest polite- 
ness, and said he would do everything in 
his power to assist our views in getting to 
Ceuta overland, but feared it would be im- 
practicable. We were ushered into a well- 
stored library, in which he had collections of 
nearly every kind which a virtuoso and a 
literary man could wish for. 

Having followed our host into the drawing- 
room, we were introduced to Mrs. Hay and 
her daughter ; the house and the tout ensemble^ 
with all its English comforts, had an almost 
magical eflfect, placed, as it was, in the midst 
of a set of barbarians, in this out of the way 
part of the world. On my remarking that 
" life" in Tangiers must be of a very dull and 
monotonous nature, I was assured that it was 
quite the reverse; that the nine different con- 
suls residing here had all families, at whose 
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houses they alternately met without form, and 
generally managed to get up a pleasant soirScy 
if not a dance ; and that before our departure 
from the place they would no doubt have an 
opportunity of giving us a specimen of one of 
their^m% meetings. 

After giving us all the information we re- 
quired, Mr. Hay concluded by requesting the 
cqmpany of the whole party to dinner the 
next day, and we took our leave, very much 
pleased with what we had seen of him and his 
family. 

We had engaged Mr. Mahomed Sheriffe to 
act as our guide and cicerone ; and never did 
a greater rascal personate a valet de place. 
He was always drunk, always noisy, and never 
ready for anything. We, however, sent him 
for horses for the party to lionize, and see 
some things which Mr. Hay had recommended 
us to visit. 

We were soon mounted, badly enough, to be 
sure ; and, as Mr. Sheriffe disliked walking, 
he had laid an embargo on a donkey for hi^ 
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own private use ; and we all proceeded, in the 
first instance, to the castle, which occupies an 
eminence overlooking the town, and is now in 
a state of complete dilapidation* From thence, 
we took our way for a short distance along the 
summit of the cliffs overlooking the straits, to 
a mineral source, which was not unlike any 
other spring ; however, we were amply repaid 
for our ascent by one of the most beautiful 
views I ever beheld, which I will not attempt 
to describe, but shall only say, that it compre- 
hended Tarifa, the whole of the coast of Spain 
as far as Gibraltar, and the bay itself of Tan- 
giers, with a high range of hills in the back- 
ground. 

We next proceeded to what is called the 
Koman remains of a fountain, called Bobana, 
which is nothing more than a little masonry 
and brickwork over a very stagnant-looking 
pool, situated in a thicket in the neighbouring 
hills. As we rode along the stream, we saw 
great numbers of fresh-water turtles (not 
turtle-doves) basking on the banks and on the 
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stones in the bed of the streamlet. We were 
now rather tired of antiquity-hunting, and 
determined on having a good gallop, for which 
purpose we r^ained the beach, and all set oflf 
as hard as our horses could carry us for a 
couple of miles, Mr, Sheriffe on his donkey 
being very soon distanced. We then pulled 
up, and I had dismounted for the purpose of 
taking a sketch of an old bridge,* when our 
guide came running up quite breathless, on 
foot, without his turban, and scarcely able to 
speak, from excessive agitation and fatigue. 

As soon as he could find utterance, he began 
to abuse us most unmercifully for leaving his 
protecting wing, and thus exposing ourselves 
to the stray shot of some charitable Bedouin ; 
in which case he, the said Mr. Mahomed 
Sherifie, would have forfeited his head, which 
appeared to be his chief cause of distress. I, 

 This bridge, which appeared to be neither of Moor- 
ish nor of Roman construction, is probably a relic of the 
English occupation of Tangiers during the reign of 
Charles the Second. 

o3 
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however, with difficulty managed to pacify 
him, and we returned quietly home. 

Mr. T joined our party after dinner, 

and as he had been many years in Barbary, 
had crossed the Atlas, and proceeded as far as 
Tafflet on the borders of the Great Desert, we 
got a good deal of amusing information from 
him, not unmixed with the marvellous. He 
said that, although to within a few days* 
march of the desert the country is a complete 
garden, it has at times been subject to dread- 
ful famines, one of which he was an eye-witness 
to. He added, that happening to go into a 
deserted village with one of his fellow-travellers, 
he entered a hut, and in the dark passage 
stumbled against something, which he kicked, 
as far as the threshold of the door; this 
turned out to be the body of a child, not in a 

state of putrefaction, but, as Mr. T said, 

something like a piece of hollow mahogany! 
to which state it had unquestionably been 
reduced by starvation ; " though," added the 
great traveller, " I can assure you, gentlemen, 
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it is a common thing for the bodies of the 
Moors to assume this appearance after death, 
undoubtedly from the abstemious manner in 
which they live." 

He mentioned a curious custom of the 
Bedouins, who are in the habit of ploughing 
and sowing a piece of ground, which they 
never again visit until the harvest time, when 
they return from probably hundreds of miles, 
and every man reaps where he hath sown. 
Another narrative of his was given, as far as 
I can recollect, in these words :* — 

" We were travelling along these immense 
plains, the grass up to our horses' girths, but 
without any signs of inhabitants or habita- 
tions ; indeed, we had not met a soul the 
whole day, when about three in the afternoon 
we saw in the distance a plough with two 
bullocks, and also two immense beings in the 
shape of men, but we could not believe them 
to be such from their size and uncouth appear- 
ance. However, we were obliged to pass near 
them, when they stopped and looked at us, 
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only making an extraordinary noise. I cannot 

say how big they were, but they were giants. 

My son in London has a sketch of these two 

extraordinary creatores, but what they were, 

or fix)m whence they came, I could never 
learn." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



A trip to Cape Spartel — The Cave of Ashkhur— Mill- 
stones — ^Bedouins — ^Murder of an English boat's 
crew — Filthy habits of the people — The soke— 
Variety of costumes — Women of Tangiers — ^Plain- 
ness of those of the lower order — ^Bedouins — The 
Ha!ck camels — Articles for sale in the soko. 



May 24, 1838. 

Early next moming we were on horseback, 
and steering for the celebrated Cape Spartel, 
under the protection of one of the emperor's 
soldiers, and the guidance of Mr. Mahomed 
Sheriffe. It was a long and tedious march 
before we got a glimpse of the sea from the 
heights of Spartel, and passing on our way 
the small village of Mediona, which was, more- 
over, the sepulchral abode of a Moorish saint, 
we soon reached the object of our trip, the 
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Cave of Ashkhor, from wUch, from time im- 
memorial, the millstones have been dug which 
supply the whole of this part of the coast. 

At first, on descending, we were in utter 
darkness, only guided by the noise of the 
pickaxes and hammers of the workmen below ; 
by degrees, however, our eyes became accus- 
tomed to the gloom, and we distinguished the 
dusky and almost naked forms of tibe subter- 
ranean inhabitants of this dreary abode, busily 
employed in their vocation of hewing out 
from the mass of granite, the implements for 
the grinding of that by which life is sustained. 

I took a sketch of the entrance of the cave, 
in which figured conspicuously the persons of 

several Bedouins, whose forbidding appearance 

said nothing in their favour, but who were 

deterred by the presence of our guard from 

offering us any insult or personal violence, to 

either of which they no doubt did not lack 

inclination. It was upon this very shore, and 

but a few miles from this spot, that part of a 

boat's crew of an English vessel was murdered 
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only a few years before. One of the suflTerers 
was an officer of the commissariat, on his way 
to Corfu. In short, the inhabitants of this 
part of the coast are notoriously the completest 
set of barbarians that can be imagined, whose 
most meritorious action is considered the death 
of a Kaffir (Christian.) 

There was one characteristic of these Be- 
douins which I could not represent in my 
sketch — viz., the abominable smell which 
exuded from their dirty carcases and filthy 
clothing, if that can be called clothing which is 
merely a woollen " haick," or " jellick," and 
which appeared never to have been removed 
from the backs of the wearers from the time 
it was fi^st used as a covering. 

We arrived from Cape Spartel just in time 
to see the " soko," or market, which is held 
once a week, on a large open space without 
the walls of the town, and it was a sight well 
worth witnessing, from the number of people 
assembled, and the diversity of dress and cos- 
tume they exhibited. 
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Here was to be seen a Moor of the town, 
with his gaudy robes, offering a striking con- 
trast to the dark and half-naked Bedouin, 
who haughtily led iJong his camel, perhaps 
his sole estate, with the air and step of an 
eastern monarch ; a Jew, in his humble scull- 
cap and modest costume, came in strong relief 
with one of the emperor's soldiers, who were 
all held in the greatest awe by the populace, 
and appeared aware of their consequence. But 
the picture would not be complete, were I to 
omit a few shrouded female figures gUding 
through the crowd, but looking less ghostly 
than those of Tetuan, from the want of the 
cloth drawn tightly oyer the face, which gives 
to the latter such a ghastly, not to say ghostly, 
appearance* 

Women also from the country, rather less 
careful of concealing their charms, and over- 
shadowed by the enormous straw hat, squatted 
behind their heaps of grain or fruit, and 
sadly disappointed the beholder, if, under their 
straw roof and linen folds, he expected any- 
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thing but the coarsest features. Natives from 
the Great Desert of Zarah, with their negro 
features, so strongly marked by the flat nose, 
low forehead, thick Ups, and curly hair, were 
not wanting to complete the background. 
The females of this latter class were the 
only ones (the Jewesses excepted) whose faces 
were completely uncovered, and certainly they 
ran no risk in exposing them to the vulgar 
gaze. 

The whole appearance of the crowd gave 
the spectator anything but a favourable opi- 
nion of the cleanliness of the Barbaresque 
race; in fact, the lower orders, and particu- 
larly the Bedouins, seem to be filthy in the 
extreme ; and is shewn more from the nature 
of the dress, and most unequivocally from the 
effect a near approach has on the olfactory 
system. The " haick" is mostly the only co- 
vering of a Bedouin ; this is a coarse woollen 
garment, with brown stripes, made like a 
smock frock, with a friar's hood, which is 
either drawn over the head, or falls back on 
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the shoulders, leaving to view the bare shaven 
crown, or, if the owner be a very particular 
person, the latter is, perhaps, decorated with 
a piece of dirty rag, wrapped round turban- 
wise. These people come generally from the 
northern borders of the Great Desert; their 
riches consist in their camels, which carry the 
loads of dates and wheat to the soko of Tan- 
giers. 

It is, however, difficult to distinguish the 
country-people of this neighbourhood from the 
Bedouin; the latter is, perhaps, darker, and 
has, if possible, a more savage and forbidding 
aspect. These gentry, with their numerous 
camels, occupied one part of the market ; their 
cattle reminding me, as ^^the ship of the 
desert** never fails to do, of many a scene wit- 
nessed in the East. Numerous horses and 
asses (the former invariably fastened by a 
rope round the pastern of the fore-leg, and 
attached to a peg driven in the ground) 
shewed that the articles brought to the market 
were from a considerable distance. 
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The principal thing displayed for sale was 
grain; there might also be seen vegetables, 
fruit, coarse woollen cloths, pottery, — and if I 
remember right, salt was conspicuous,— fowls, 
eggs, etc., in abundance. 

Though not directly molested or insulted, 
the looks which were directed to us sufficiently 
shewed the estimation we were held in as 
Christians ; and many a good Mahommedan 
present would no doubt have considered it as 
the highest gratification to have sent after us 
the contents of his long firelock, or made us 
acquainted with the temper of his dagger. 
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May 24, 1838. 

After visiting the soko we returned to 
Mr. Benoliel's hotel, to adonize for the dinner 
we were to partake of at Mr. Hay's, to whose 
house we repaired about five, found a small 
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party assembled in his very snug dining- 
room, and sat down to a capital dinner, and 
very good wine of our host's own growth and 
manufacture, and to which he had given the 
classical name . of Ampelusian^ the old no- 
menclature bestowed on this part of the 
country by the Greeks, in consequence of the 
then excellence of its wines. The Ampelusian 
of Mr. Hay is a pleasant light white wine, 
something like Sauteme, and the red was a 
very good substitute for port, both excellent 
in their way. Then, by way of something 
out of the common, we had with the fish some 
tunny ^ for the fisheries of which all this part 
of the coast was celebrated in days of yore; 
nor must I omit mentioning, under the head 
of rarities, (at least, to an inhabitant of a 
garrison town,) what was almost as scarce 
as tunny — ^viz., pleasant female society, 
in Mrs. Hay and her daughter, the former 
an extremely ladylike person, the latter a 
pretty brunette, almost as much so as many 
of our Jewish hour is. 
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The conversation with Mr. Hay was most 
interesting: Ampelusian wines, Soman anti- 
quities, discoveries in the interior of Africa, 
etc.; during which I sounded him on the 
practicability of our reaching Morocco, which 
he did not represent to be so easy as I had 
imagined; however, he promised to do his 
utmost to facilitate the attempt, if I persisted 
in making it at any future period. We were 
also very anxious to get to Ceuta overland, 
but this he represented as totally imprac- 
ticable, from the wild habits of the people 
inhabiting the mountainous district between 
Tangiers and that place, so much so, that 
this part of the country had never been visited 
by an European ever since Hercules separated 
Mount Abyla from Calpe, and with one foot 
on each contemplated the result of his labours, 
as the waters of the present straits flowed 
between his extended legs. 

In the meantime, we were getting through 
the important business of dinner, and, after 
the removal of the cloth, as this was our 
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gracious Queen's birthday, her health was 
drunk with as much ceremony here, on 
^'Aii-ic's burning shore," as it could have 
been at St. James's. After sitting a short 
time over the Ampelusian, when it got dark 
we all went to witness some fireworks and a 
balloon, which had been got ready for the 
occasion; they, however, proved a failure, 
and, as Mr. Hay had promised to give us a 
specimen of Tangiers society, and as there was 
that evening a conversazione at the Dutch 
Consul's, we accompanied him there, and were 
agreeably surprised in finding a very pleasant 
party assembled, consisting of the Consuls and 
their families, of nine different nations. Un- 
less, in this tower of Babel, some established 
idiom had been^^ed on, it would have been 
worse than the confusion of languages of old, 
and consequently French was regulated as the 
common medium of intercourse and commu- 
nication. 

Round games, whist, chess, and talking, 
were the order of the night, which passed off 
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very pleasantly, and we retired at a late hour, 
much pleased with what we had seen of Tan- 
giers, and with the intention of embarking 
next morning for Ceuta, in the Algesiras 
mail-boat, which the Spanish Consul had 
very kindly put at our disposal. 

May 25th. — We were all in motion before 
nine o'clock on the following morning, and 
embarked on board a Latine craft, called 
the " Galgo," — greyhound, for Ceuta; but 
before we got clear of the bay the wind died 
off, and we had nothing but the pleasant al- 
ternative of getting out the sweeps, and en- 
deavouring to make as much way as we could 
with their assistance. We toiled on thus till 
we got round Cape Malavada, when a fine 
freshening breeze sprang up f^n the westward, 
and we were soon running before it along the 
high and romantic shores of the Barbary 
coast. 

These Latine vessels, or " misticos" and " fe- 
luccas," as they are generally termed, are fine 
boats, and probably run closer on a wind 
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than any other craft. They are decked, and 
the Galgo had a crew of four men, besides 
the padron (captain.) 

We had a capital cold dinner, after which 
we gazed at the rocks on our right, and at 
the receding waters, as we skimmed along 
their surface, until a siesta removed me, at 
least for a while, from the cares of this world, 
and I was awakened by our coming to anchor, 
about four o'clock, before Ceuta. We now 
learned, to our inexpressible horror, that hav- 
ing come from an African port, we should be 
obliged to perform a quarantine of four days. 
I, however, determined on endeavouring to 
evade this disagreeable part of the business, and 
sending my card on shore, with a short note 
to De Sylben, |^y former Gibraltar friend, 
to whom I gave a gallop along the sands,) 
I soon had the pleasure of seeing him come 
alongside, and of hearing that, as he was 
aid-de-camp to the governor, he would do 
his utmost to get the quarantine done away 
in our favour; and till we heard the result 
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of his intercession, I amused myself with 
(lining with the crew on beef stewed in oil 
and garlic, which I did not find bad of its 
kind; but my fellow travellers had the bad 
taste to prefer smoking patiently their cigars. 

The shades of evening gradually overspread 
the bay, and we began to give up in despair 
all hopes of landing, or even avoiding our 
quarantine ; in the latter event we had made 
up our minds to weigh anchor next morning, 
and make a start for Gibraltar. I had al- 
ready coiled myself down in the hold, and 
the rest of the party were wrapped up in 
their boat-cloaks on deck, puffing a last cigar 
before they shut in their dead-lights for the 
night, when a boat ranged IPngside, and my 
old acquaintance, De Sylben, was the next 
moment on deck, with the welcome intelli- 
gence that the quarantine had been done 
away in our favour, and that we were at 
liberty to land immediately, which, as may 
be supposed, we lost no time in doing, and 
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repaired, under our friend's auspices, to the 
best inn the place afforded, called ^' La Fonda 
de Rosalia." De Sylben said he was going 
to a " baile,** or ball, that evening, where they 
would be very glad to see us, and accordingly, 
having made some sort of a toilette, we sallied 
out, and soon found ourselves in the midst of 
guitars, senoritas, and red pantalooned and 
epauletted caballeros, whirling in all the mazes 
of the waltz. 

We remained a couple of hours at the 
soiree^ and then returned with De Sylben to 
our hotel. 

May 26<A. — During the night, we were 
nearly devoured by mosquitoes, which in the 
morning had ^l^abled so completely one of my 
companions, that he was unable to accompany 
us in our visit to the governor's, where we 
were taken by De Sylben. We met with great 
civility from him ; and on expressing a wish 
to visit the place, he sent his aid-de-camp 
with us to see every part of the fortifications^ 
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He first took us to the hachoj or signal-post; 
which occupies the highest part of the hill; 
and near which is the telegraph, from whence 
we could distinctly see my house and our bar- 
racks on Europa flats, at Gibraltar. John Bull 
has here, as elsewhere, left marks of his foUy 
and profusion, by building the only decent bar- 
racks in the place. This was done during the 
war, whilst two English regiments occupied 
Ceuta. They are now used as a prison for six 
hundred Carlists, who looked miserable enough, 
and with reason, as the poor devils had little 
or nothing to eat ; nor could they well expect 
it, when the troops of the garrison never taste 
animal food, but live entirely on rice, beans, 
etc., besides being about nine months in arrears 
of their pay. In fact, in the#Spanish army, 
this is considered almost a punishment station, 
and may well be so, as the duties are very 
harassing, the soldiers have bad food, and 
are always in arrears of pay; besides being, 
during the whole of their stay here, com- 
pletely imprisoned, as, in consequence of the 
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Moors keeping constantly a force round the 
place, it may be considered as in a perpetual 
state of siege, and the Spaniards cannot ven- 
ture beyond their own lines. 

We went round all the barracks, hospital, 
etc., of which we made a complete inspection. 
In the evening I met the governor, and thank- 
ing him for his civility, requested he would 
allow us to pass next morning the Spanish 
lines, and visit the Moorish camp. He said 
we might please ourselves, but that he would 
recommend us not to try the experiment, as 
the chances were against our ever coming back 
again. 

Nevertheless, next morning at sunrise saw 
us issuing from the Spanish lines, and making 
our approaches towards the Moorish pickets, 
we were soon ordered to come to a stand- 
stiD ; and as they had uncommonly long rusty 
firelocks, and seemed, moreover, very ready to 
use them, we thought it best to obey. I had, 
however, picked up a few words of Arabic, and 
one of our antagonists happening to speak a 
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little Spanish, by the help of half-a-dollar, I 
induced him to take a message to the com- 
mandant of the Moors, saying we were English 
officers, (we had taken care to put on our 
red jackets,) and should feel obliged by his 
allowing us to visit what they call the seraglio : 
this is merely an old ruined fort, about a 
mile and a half distant, and the head-quarters 
of the Moorish camp. He came back in about 
an hour, saying the alcalde would be down 
himself; and accordingly we saw, on the sum- 
mit of a neighbouring hill, a horseman sur- 
rounded by Moors, one of whom was despatched 
for us. 

On approaching, we made our salaam, said 
the English and Moors had always been bro- 
thers, that I had come to pay his highness a 
visit, and begged his acceptance of a small 
pocket compass. He looked at the article, 
did not seem half pleased, as he said he was 
not a sailor, but told us we might go to his 
castle, whither we foUowed him, and found it 
a most miserable place. He got there first 
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and received us in state, seated on a heap 
of cushions. I hinted to one of my compa- 
nions, that as the old fellow did not appear 
overpleased with the compass, it would be as 
well if he gave him a very handsome sword- 
knot he had on, which he presented with so 
much grace, that the old savage was quite 
overcome, and ordered for us some cake and a 
kind of cheese, which we did justice to after 
our walk ; and our friendship was further ce- 
mented, by finding out that he was a cousin of 
old Hadge, our Tetuan acquaintance. We re- 
turned to Ceuta, to the astonishment of our 
Spanish friends, who said they never expected 
to see us again ; got on board the felucca by 
one o'clock, and at four landed safely at Gib- 
raltar, delighted with our trip, which had 
exceeded all our expectations. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

A buU-fight at Algesiras— « NoviUos"— " Chulos''— 
A smutty " Picador"— The " Bandarilleros"— The 
Matador — Death — Female hmnanitj in Spain. 

Gibraltar, June 4, 1838. 

I WILL here venture to describe a bull-fight 
at Algesiras, the first amusement of the kind 
I ever witnessed, and which at the same time 
was not a bull-fight : this will require some 
explanation. The bulls exhibited were merely 
" novillos," or youngsters, and intended more 
for practice in the arena than anything else ; 
in consideration of which, out of five or six, 
the spectators were contented with the death 
of one only ; for some blood on these occa- 
sions must be spilt, or else the audience, par- 
ticularly the ladies, are not satisfied. The 
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place for the buU-fight is exactly like one of 
the amphitheatres seen in Italy, with this dif- 
ference, — that it is constructed of wood, and, 
when filled, presented an enlivening spectacle. 
About five o'clock, three or four men, hand- 
somely dressed in short jackets, breeches, and 
white stockings, entered the arena, each carrying 
in his hand a flowing scarf, of the most brilliant 
colours : these persons are called the " Chulos." 
A large door was immediately thrown open, and 
in bounded a fine young bull, about two years 
old, with all the activity of an antelope. He 
stopped for a minute in the centre of the arena, 
as if stupified with the unexpected sight and 
noise; — ^for thunders of applause rang from 
every side. It was, however, but a momentary 
stop ; he made a rush at one of the gentlemen 
in the breeches, — who shook his scarf in the 
bull's face, jumped out of the way, and another 
took his place; and it was truly astonishing 
to see the activity with which they evaded the 
fury of the brute ; — running before him, whilst 
the scarf kept streaming behind, at which the 
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enraged animal made ineffectual charges, till 
his adversary gained the palisades, up which 
he would either leap like a cat, or get behind 
small partitions put there for the purpose. 

This continued for some time, when the 
folding doors were again thrown open, and 
then, oh! ye gods, what a sight appeared! 
As this was not a real bull-fight, it was made 
a burlesque of, and the usual " Picador,** or 
. mounted horseman with the spear, was repre- 
sented by a black fellow, in a cocked hat and 
a harlequin's dress, and mounted on a horse to 
which that of Don Quixote was a Bucephalus. 
After a good deal of pushing and flogging, 
Blacky and his charger were at last got into 
the centre of the arena. 

The bull appeared astonished at the sight ; 
made one charge, then stopped short, and be- 
gan again to pursue his pedestrian antagonists^ 
In the meantime, Quashy shewed an undaunted 
countenance ; he tried by every means to urge 
his charger towards the bull, but with no 
avail. The object was evidently the death of 
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the horse, and the overthrow of old Quashy; 
to effect this, the footmen, when pursued, ran 
behind the Bosinante, but stiU the bull did 
not like his appearance, and kept aloof. At 
last he pursued one of his enemies very near 
the knight, continued his course, and we all 
thought would have tumbled both over; but 
Blacky shewed great pluck, and received liim 
on the point of his spear, which entered his 
shoulder, and the bull immediately turned off, 
and galloped to another part of the arena, 
the blood gushing from the wound. 

This exploit of Blacky's was followed by 
shouts of applause, loud and long, and a se- 
cond charge of the bull had the same result, 
he still continuing to provoke the beast by 
the exclamations of " Ouf ! Toro! Tore! 
Ouf !" On a third attempt, the spear missed 
him; his horns were fixed in the horse's 
shoulder, and both he and rider rolled over. 
Had it been an old bull, he would have had 
great fan with his fallen antagonist ; btit the 
present one was young and tender-hearted, 
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and appeared content with the overthrow of 
his foe. The black knight limped out of the 
lists, sadly covered with dust ; and the horse, 
not being fortunate enough to be killed out- 
right, was with much difficulty got on his 
legs, and, covered with blood and dirt, led 
away for some future occasion. 

Now begins the most barbarous part of the 
work. Whilst the horse was being removed, 
the " bandarillos" were introduced : these are 
pieces of stick, about a yard long, adorned 
with paper, cut in fantastic shapes, and armed at 
one end with a barbed point, ending like a fish- 
hook, or harpoon. One of these being held in 
each hand, the Bandarillero advances towards the 
bull, and provokes him to charge ; he allows him 
to come up quite close to him, and when the 
animal's head is lowered, in the act of rushing 
forward, he leans over the horns, and plants 
the two harpoons, if I may so call them, into 
each side of the neck, and with surprising 
agility jumps aside. 

The bull, roaring with pain and fury, the 
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bandarillos still hanging in his neck, rushes 
in every direction about the arena, till, at 
another charge, he receives one or two more, 
and is at last reduced to a state of frenzy, 
and bristling with darts. The finale now ap- 
proaches : the " Matador," with a long sword 
in one hand, and a flag in the other, goes 
before him, and is instantly charged; he al- 
lows the " Toro" to gore the flag, steps nimbly 
aside, and plunges the sword up to the hilt 
between the shoulder-blades. The blood gushes 
out in torrents, the bull makes two or three 
steps forward, looks round for a moment, 
staggers, and falls. A knife is immediately 
driven into his spinal marrow, a little behind 
the horns, and the poor animal is relieved 
from its tortures. 

All this takes place amidst the most deafen- 
ing shouts, and the waving of handkerchiefs 
of the ladies, particularly when blood is drawn. 
I never before could imagine how the Furies 
should be personified by women ; but after wit- 
nessing a bull-fight, I can do so. It is no 
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doubt a most barbarous amusement, though 
extremely exciting; but that women, whom 
we are taught to believe of a gentle nature, 
should delight in such a bloody diversion, 
passes all belief. 

The following account of a "Bull-fight,** 
written immediately after the occurrence took 
place, and whilst all the particulars were fresh 
in my memory, I find thus recorded in my 
journal : — 

June 12<A, 1838. Went yesterday with 
Lieutenant Lacy to witness the " Toros," 
at Algesiras: on arriving at the fonda, we 
found it already occupied by several people 
of the garrison, officers, civilians, and scorpions, 
and after duly putting up our horses, and 
ordering some " comida" (dinner) at two 
o'clock, we sallied out to look about us. 

Algesiras being all alive on this " diade fiesta," 
on meeting again at the hour appointed for 
dinner, each had some little anecdote to relate 
of his morning's adventures ; either an account 
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of a forenoon call on a Spanish senora and her 
family — a visit to the " Iglesia" during the 
performance of high mass— an encounter there 
with some seSiorita, " muy guapa j preciosa"* 
— or the skilful transmission to her of a hastily- 
v^ritten billet-doux. Such were the common 
subjects of conversation whilst we sipped our 
" mansanilla ;" but one of the adventures then 
recounted was so much out of the common way, 
that I must give it in the words of the nar- m^ 
rator, an officer of high rank and distinction . 

" Well, gentlemen," said he, in his own 
peculiar nasal tone of voice, " though I cannot 
boast of having made any assignations, — en- 
trusted sweet-scented *cartitas' (notes) to 
wrinkled old duefias, or had handfuls of roses 
showered over me from a certain * balcon,' — 
still m answer for it, that I've seen a sight 
that none of you ever witnessed." 

"What can it be?" was the universal 
query. The old gentleman took another sip 

* "Handsome" and " precious"— -terms often em- 
ployed, in Spain, in commending female beauty. 
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of mansanilla, and then, with the greatest 
gravity, replied, — " Why I've seen a child's 
body converted into a bee-hive, ay, and lots of 
honey in it, too." 

The call for particulars was now universal. 
" Well," said the colonel, " as I was returning, 

with T , from the aqueduct, we passed the 

Campo-Santo, (cemetery,) and just stepped in 
to see what was going on there ; we found part 
of the walls in a very crumbling state, some 
portions had even very recently fallen down,* 
and disclosed sights which I will choose some 
other time than the present to detail. How- 
ever, coffins were scattered about in every 
direction, the lids of some had either been 
wrenched off, or were crushed in by the fall of 
the stones and masonry, and shewed objects 
which might have turned a delicate stomach — 
decomposition and corruption in every stage, 
from the dried and parchment-covered skele- 

* The circumstance of the coffins containing the 
dead being inserted into cavities left in the thickness of 
the walls of the ''Campo Santos" has already been 
alluded to. 
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-ton, to . Youngster, take a glass of 

"brandy, 't will keep your dinner in its proper 
place." This was said '' par parenthese," to a 
green ensign, who shewed evident symptoms 
of preparing to give the said dinner the benefit 
of an immediate change of quarters. 

" Well," continued he, " amongst this pretty 
collection of natural curiosities, one in par- 
ticular attracted our attention : this was, the 
contents of a small, uncovered coffin, in which 
lay a child, the cavity of the chest exposed, and 
tenanted by an industrious colony of bees; 
the comb was rapidly progressing, and I sup- 
pose, according to the adage of the poet, they 
were adding sweets to the sweet, if not a per- 
fume to the violet : and now," continued he, 
" if any of you young gentlemen mean to write 
a book, this will not be a bad story to insert, 
as being characteristic of Spanish energy and 
respect for the departed." 

In the heat of his description, the old colonel 
appeared to have forgotten that he had pre- 
mised with the expressed intention of abstain- 
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ing from ^* particulars ;" but he entered so 
deeply into details, that an omission of the 
greater portion of his description has been 
considered necessary. Some of the party who 
were not blessed with the veteran's strength 
of stomach were glad to get into the open air; 
and as the time was fast approaching for the 
commencement of the " Toros," we soon found 
ourselves carried along in the stream of human 
beings hasting towards the scene of this 
barbarous, cruel, and cowardly amusement — 
barbarous, as suited only to a people in a 
state of demi-civilization, and a worthy accom- 
paniment of the Inquisition, torture, and auto 
da fe, which latter diversions are, at present^ 
thank God ! out of vogue ; cruel and cowardly, 
in the strongest sense of the word, as the fol- 
lowing plain and unvarnished relation of the 
Toros will abundantly testify. 

The building is of wood, of a circular form, 
the rows of seats extending from the arena 
upwards, one above the other, on the principle 
of the Eoman amphitheatre, the upper boxes, 
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or "palcos," being alone covered in. TJie 
diameter of the arena, which is of smooth 
sand, may be sixty or seventy yards; it is 
surrounded by strong palisades, through which, 
at intervals, are cut passages, and intended as 
places of refuge for the Chulos when closely 
pressed. 

The ceremony commenced about four, p.m., 
by a flourish of trumpets, when 

" The lists are op'd, the spacious area clear'd, 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet's note is heard, 
No vacant space for lated wight is found. 
Here dons, grandees, but chiefly dames abound, 
Skilled in the ogle of a roguish eye, 
Yet ever well inclined to heal the wound; 
None through their cold disdain are doom'd to die, 

As moon-struck bards complain, by love's sad archery. 

" Hush'd is the din of tongues— on gallant steeds, 
With nulk-white crest, gold spur, and light-pois'd 

lance, 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds. 
And lowly bending to the lists, advance ; 
Rich are their scarfs, their chargers featly prance : 
If in the dangerous game thej shine to-day, 
The crowd's loud shout, and ladies' lovely glance, 
The prize of better acts, they bear away. 

And all that kings or chiefs e'er gain their toils repay. 
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** In costly sheen and gaudj cloak array'd, 
But all afoot, the light-limb'd matador 
Stands in the centre, eager to invade 
The lord of lowing herds ; but not before 
The ground with cautious tread is traversed o'er. 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed ; 
He aims a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 
Can man achieve without the friendly steed, 
Alas! too oft condemn'd by him to bear and bleed." 

The above account, from Childe Harold, is 
correct as far as goes the description of the 
lists and entrance of the Picadors, but certainly 
the " Childe" must have had a very poetical 
ken to discover in the poor Rosinantes, which 
always figure on these occasions, anything 
approaching to milk-white, crested, gallant 
steeds; he besides appears to make a slight 
error in taking for " Matadores" what are evi- 
dently intended for the Chulos and Bande- 
rilleros— the former being, moreover, armed 
with a formidable toledo, and coming to most 
unpleasantly close quarters with the bull, 
instead of " aiming the dart," and " fighting 
aloof/' 

However, on the occasion here alluded to, after 
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the said flourish of trumpets, entered first the 
Picadors, three in number, dressed in the gau- 
diest majo costume of Andalusia, extremely 
low-crowned broad-brimmed hats, jackets be- 
dizened with gold and silver, their legs pro- 
tected by a casing of cork, their bodies screwed 
into high demi-pique saddles, and mounted on 
horses that would not have passed muster for 
an English kennel ; next followed the foot — 
the Matador, the Bandarilleros, and the Chulos 
— all richly and tastefully dressed ; their nether 
persons in knee breeches and stockings, whilst 
in their hands waved brilliant and many- 
coloured scarfs. 

After advancing opposite the box occupied by 
the municipal authorities, whom they gracefully 
saluted, another shrill blast sent them right- 
about to their respective stations. 

The gate was then thrown open, and in 
rushed a noble black bull, who, on reaching 
the centre of the arena, stopped short, and 
wildly looked at the novel scene around him. 
One of the Chulos speedily roused him from 
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bis contemplations, by waving a scarf before 
the face of the now furious animal, who made 
a dart at his tormentor; the latter nimbly 
evaded the charge, got behind an opening of 
the palisades, and was succeeded by a second 
man, who, after attracting the bull's attention, 
fled towards one of the horsemen, whom the 
" Toro" immediately charged, but was bravely 
received on the point of the spear,* which, 
entering the fleshy part of the shoulder, obliged 
him to turn off, and vent his spleen on the 
Chulos, who, as before, when hard pressed, 
dexterously slipped through, or nimbly bounded 
over, the palisades. 

The second Picador now came to the scratch, 
but was not equally fortunate in turning his 
antagonist, who, in spite of the wound he re- 



* The head of the spear is about two inches in 
length, and cannot enter further ; the buU is therefore 
principallj repelled and turned in his charge bj the 
strength of arm and dexterity of the Picador, whose 
safety, or rather that of the poor horse under him, 
depends on the skill and vigour with which he uses this 
comparativelj harmless weapon. 
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ceived by the spear entering the fleshy part of 
his neck, succeeded this time in getting his 
horns under the horse, and rolling over both 
steed and rider. All the Chulos now ran for- 
ward to prevent further mischief, and soon 
turned the bull's attention from his fallen foes. 
The man was extricated unhurt, but the horse 
had received a fearful gash in the shoulder, 
from which the blood was profiisely gushing. 
They thought it a mortal wound, and led him 
about for a short time, probably expecting he 
would drop, but as he shewed no symptom of 
any intention of so doing, he was conducted 
out of the arena, the wound crammed with 
tow, and in this state he was brought back 
and mounted as if nothing had occurred. It 
may be necessary to remark, that in order to 
bring the horses to stand the furious charge of 
the bull, they are partially blinded and made 
insensible of their danger, by having a ban- 
dage fastened over the right eye. 

It was now the turn of the third Picador to 
exhibit his prowess. The combat was short. 
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but deadly. The poor Sosinante on which he 
was mounted receiyed the hull's horn full in 
the chest, into which it penetrated to the yery 
root ; and the Picador, encumbered with his 
cork leggings, had scarcely time to dismount 
ere the poor brute staggered, fell, and, after 
one or two conyulsiye kicks, breathed his last, 
the air ringing in the meantime with shonts of 
applause, which, even on the part of the women, 
appeared to increase in proportion to the 
effusion of blood. 

This part of the ceremony over, the two 
remaining Picadors retired ; and now com- 
menced the second act of cruelty in this bar- 
barous entertainment. 

The bandarillos were now brought into play: 

they consist of small barbed darts, ornamented 
Avith cut paper. Armed with one of these in 
each hand, the Bandarillero awaits the charge 
of the bull ; and when the latter, on a near 
approach to his antagonist, has already lowered 
his horns to toss him aloft, the darts are dex- 
terously planted in his neck, the man leaps 
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nimbly on one side, and the maddened animal 
gores the empty air. 

Stung with agony, and furious at his dis- 
appointment, he savagely bellows, tears up the 
ground with his fore paws, and madly rush,es 
after the other Bandarilleros, from whom he 
meets with a similar reception, whilst showers 
of small darts are poured on him from all quar- 
ters by the spectators ; and, in a state verging 
on desperation, he rushes about, bristled like 
the "fretful porcupine," with a forest of pigmy 
arrows sticking in his skin. 

Cruelty might have now been imagined as 
carried to its utmost verge; but Spanish in- 
genuity would by this supposition be much 
wronged. Darts furnished with fireworks were 
now stuck into the poor brute, and ignited, 
and he stood for a moment in the midst of 
iames and explosions, bellowing with all the 
fury of rage and suflFering ; for suffer he must 
have done, as the smell of the burning hair 
and flesh was very perceptible. 

However, fear had evidently no part in the 
VOL. I. Q 
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composition of the noble animal ; on a second 
attempt to plant the fireworks, owing to a 
furious charge on his tormentors, one of the 
loaded bandarillos fell to the ground, and, 
whilst in the very act of exploding, was 
charged by the bull with all the energy of 
despair and trampled under foot. He then 
vented his rage on the lifeless body of the 
horse, which still lay in the arena, and at last, 
it being considered that his sufferings and tor- 
tures had afforded a suflScient degree of amuse- 
ment to his fair and humane audience, he was 
considerately destined to receive the " coup de 
grace." 

For this laudable purpose the " Matador" 
approached, bearing a scarlet scarf in his left 
hand, whilst the right was armed with a long 
straight sword. The bull, as usual, made a 
farious charge ; this the Matador coolly stood to. 
receive, but did so on the flag depending from 
his arm, which entangling itself round the 
bull's head, allowed his antagonist to make one 
step aside, and then to plunge his sword up to 
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the hilt between the shoulder blades . of the 
baffled animal. It was dexterously done ; the 
bull appeared suddenly paralyzed ; for a minute 
the blood gushed out of his mouth and nostrils, 
when quietly doubling up his legs, as if aware 
of the uselessness of any further resistance, he 
lay down, rolled over on his side, and the sharp 
stroke of a short knife planted behind the horns 
into the spinal marrow, immediately put an 
end to the poor creature's protracted suflfer- 
ings. A couple of mules were next fastened 
to him, which dragging their reeking victim, 
galloped out of the gates of the arena, amidst 
thunders of applause, the deafening strokes of 
" poros,"* and the waving of handkerchiefs from 
small white hands, which at that moment I 
should have felt more disposed to believe ap- 
pertained to the infernal furies, superintend- 
ing some demoniac rite, than belonging to 
lovely and " gentle" woman. 

* The "poro" is a long stick with a knob at one end; 
the invariable appendage of a " majo" at the " toros :" 
with this he manifests his approbation by violently 
thumping the boards under foot. 

q2 
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With little variety in the system of torture, 
three or four bulls were thus successively put 
to death ; and lastly, for the amusement of the 
rabble, a " novillo," or young bull, was turned 
into the arena, and, after being rendered toler- 
ably savage by having bandarillos stuck all 
over his body, and tossing some of the crowd, 
who, bold in his youth and inexperience, had 
ventured into the arena, — ^the amusement of 
the day was concluded, and I left the " toros^" 
fully impressed with the conviction that such 
a pastime is a disgrace to any people having 
the slightest claim to civilization, and that by 
displaying such a taste for blood, the modern 
Spaniard fully establishes his claims of descent 
from Cortez and Pizarro, the ruthless " mata- 
dors'^ of the unoffending races of the new 
world^ the gallant followers of Montezuma, 
and the more gentle subjects of the Incasi 

At the annual fair at Sonda, which takes 
place yearly about tlie latter end of May, and 
which is greatly resorted to by the English of 
Gibraltar, besides the regular "toros," in which 
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are generally killed great numbers of horses, 
there are burlesque bull-fights ; women and 
buffopns mounted on donkeys being sent into 
the arena to encounter "novillos," who, al- 
though they have their horns tipped, give a 
good many severe tosses to their foes, to the 
great delight and amusement of the audience. 
The following anecdote may serve to eluci- 
date the feeling of humanity which pervades 
the breasts of the better orders of Spaniards 
and Portuguese. A gentleman of the latter 
nation, a friend of mine, and occupying a high 
official situation at Gibraltar, happened to be 
in the same "palco" with myself at the above 
bull-fight. On my expressing to him the 
horror I felt at seeing the poor horses thus 
mercilessly butchered, he merely shrugged up 
his shoulders, saying — "Ah ! mon cher, qu'im- 
porte? Ce ne sont que des rosses, qui content 

tout au plus une ^ once !' " * 

Cruelty purchased thus for a doubloon, was, 

* A doubloon, or sixteen dollars, is called an **onza." 
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in this caballero's estimation, a decided bar- 
gain! 

Were there anything manly in the sport, 
were common "fair play" given to the different 
parties engaged, it might, perhaps, be excu- 
sable. For instance, were the picador, armed 
with a sharp spear and mounted on a spirited 
horse, to encounter alone the furious bull, it 
would undoubtedly be a sportsmanlike thing 
to slay him in a deadly tilt. But, when every 
chance is in favour of the biped, every dis- 
advantage against the bull, and when the 
horses, as well as the latter, are brought in to 
a certain, and often cruel death, these sham- 
ble scenes are an amusement only worthy of 
butchers, and, «s I before said, a disgrace to 
civilized society. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Algesiras and Los Barrios— Spanish acquaintance and 
manners — An unusual beauty — Compliments and 
professions — Words an unsubstantial repast — Po- 
verty — Bridge at Los Barrios — The cura and 
church — The sierras above Los Barrios — Fine view 
— Carrying double — A novel hunt. 

Gibraltar, June 13, 1838. 

We went early to Algesiras, to make some 
morning calls, having managed, somehow or 
other, to pick up a few acquaintances there ; 
amongst others, the brother-in-law of my 
friend's first partner at the San Roque masked 

ball, a Captain K , the secretary of the 

Governor of Algesiras, and a gentlemanly 
fellow, who speaks French fluently, and has 
on many occasions been very civil to me. 
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Amongst other Spanish friends here, are the 

ladies of Colonel 's family ; the " hija," 

the fair V , is a very fine girl, of a style 

of beauty rather unusual in Andalusia, having 
the raven locks of the daughters of the south, 
with the most melting dark blue eyes; she, 
however, accounts for this peculiarity, by 
tracing her descent from a family originally 
coming from the mountains of *the north of 
the Peninsula. 

The lessons I received at Grrenada have 
initiated me into the mysteries of Spanish so- 
ciety, which, with perhaps a little more pro- 
fusion of complinients and professions, is much 
the same as in the rest of the civilized world. 
Talk the language; praise Spain and the 
Spaniards; tell the women they are "brujas" 
and " echiseras ;" * bow graceftdly to them; 
never venture to shake hands or offer an arm 
to a lady, except in ascending or descending 
a flight of steps ; you cannot go wrong, — and 

* Witches and enchantresses. 
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on taking up your hat, and making the usual 
farewell salutation of — " Que ustedes lo pasen 
bien,"* the lady of the mansion will undoubt- 
edly tell you that her house, and everything 
it contains, are at your service. 

Never were people more profuse in their 
o£fers and professions than are the Spaniards ; 
but their liberality rests here ; for, whether it 
be not the custom of the country, or is at- 
tributable to poverty, from all my acquaint- 
ances I have never had anything more sub- 
stantial than words; except, by the bye, in 
the case of old Colonel Mauri, at Grenada, 
and the officers of the regiment at Ceuta. 
Yes, there is another instance, in which a sort 
of liberality is exercised, which is unknown to 
us: if a Spaniard accompanies a stranger to 
any place of public amusement, he will insist 
on franking him in, and feels offended if you 
persist in refusing his offer. I believe, how- 
ever, that their (what we call) parsimony, as 

 "That you may pass it veir'-r— the it, probably, 
relating to your time. 
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far as hospitality is concerned, arises prin- 
cipaUy from want of means; money, if you 
may judge from their style of Hving, being an 
extremely scarce article amongst them. The 
only expense, in which even the more wealthy 
appear to indulge, are their servants and equi- 
pages. Their houses are scarcely furnished; 
they do not entertain ; and I understand (for, 
not having ever had my feet under Spanish 
mahogany, I am unable to speak from expe- 
rience,) that in their family meals they are 
frugal to a degree at which an Englishman's 
stomach would be very apt to rebel ; and it is 
therefore, perhaps, just as well that it is never 
in danger of being subjected to the ordeal. 

But now a word or two about " Los Bar- 
rios," to which, after " womanizing'' at Alge- 
siras, we proceeded on our trusty steeds. Los 
Barrios lies about five miles to the north-west 
of the bay, up a broad and fertile valley, 
watered by the Parmoni river, which is crossed 
about a mile from the town over a bridge, partly 
destroyed by the inhabitants in 1808, on the 
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approach of a division of the French army, at 
that time laying siege to Cadiz. 

We put up our horses at a " venta/' and 
strolled out to look at the lions ; but it was 
the still hour of the siesta, and not even a dog 
was to be seen in the streets.* However, at 
the risk of disturbing the "cura"t from a 
pleasant dream, we inquired at our " hostel- 
leri^" where was his residence, and called 
there with the less scruple, as he was the 
brother-in-law of one of our Algesiras friends ; 
and on making ourselves known as such, he 
shewed us eveiy politeness; but to our in- 
quiry if there were anything " curioso que 
ver," — anything worthy to be seen, — at " Los 
Barrios," he replied, that the church was the 
only object by the sight of which a stranger 

* There is, I believe, a Spanish " refran," or saying, 
which means that none but Englishmen and dogs are to 
be met with at this ungodly hour. 

t The " cura," or curate of a village, is generally the 
man from whom a stranger is most likely to obtain any 
required information; and I have often met with men 
of considerable intelligence amongst this class. 
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could be gratified; and sending for the keys, 
immediately initiated us into all its mysteries, 
which consisted of a few indifferent scriptural 
paintings, some silver candlesticks and plate, 
and a chest full of the silk dresses worn by 
the priests on certain gala days, and which 
were rich and gorgeous in the extreme. We 
soon completed our survey, and taking leave 
of the good priest, mounted our horses, and, 
by a short cut across the . country to the first 
ferry, got fairly amongst the sierras, from 
which we had some difficulty in extricating 
ourselves, but from the heights of which we 
obtained some beautiful coups d^ceil. From 
one spot in particular, the most elevated of 
the high ridge along which we had scrambled, 
the eye, sweeping round the horizon, encoun- 
tered the following objects. To the east lay 
San Roque, its white walls glittering in the af- 
ternoon sun ; a little more to the southward the 
" Rock" frowned over the still and blue waters 

of the bay ; next came Ceuta, backed by the 
far Atlas ; when, returning to Europe, Cabrita 
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Point, Sandy Bay, Algesiras, and Los Barrios, 
successively met the astonished sight; which, 
to the northward, took in Gaucin and the 
Konda Hills, Castellar being concealed by an 
intervening ridge. 

, Our path over the sierras was like that 
through life, — it consisted of many devious 
wanderings, and numberless ups and downs, 
till at last we safely arrived on better known 
ground, reached and crossed over the ferry of 
the first river, and soon found ourselves on 
the hard, damp, and smooth beach. 

But we were doomed to encounter another 
adventure ere we entered the gates of our 
rocky stronghold. Jogging quietly along the 
margin of the sea, we presently overtook an 
old woman, who appeared to be wearily wend- 
ing her way in the same direction with our- 
selves. 

"Buenos dias, tiaP* cried I; "you seem 

* <^ Tia" means ^^ mj aunt," and is a familiar address 
to an aged woman, who replies in the same spirit, by 
calling you " hijo," or her son. 



*< 
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tired; will you take a lift?" pointing behind 
my saddle, but little dreaming that the offer 
would be accepted. 

" GraciaSy hijo," was the instant reply; 
and, taking me at my word, the old lady was 
the next minute very comfortably established 
behind me, stride-legSj and apparently quite 
at home. I was, I must confess, rather taken 
aback; we had just been joined by three or 
four officers of the garrison, who were all 
greatly amused at my discomfiture ; however, 
I laid the flattering unction to my soul, that, 
by quickening the pace, I could easily get rid 
of my new friend. I therefore commenced a 
jog-trot, which I gradually quickened, without 
any signs of the old lady relinquishing her 
hold, and at last asked her if she did not find 
her position rather uncomfortable, without 
either stirrups or saddle ? 

"No, hijo, no; que hermosura !" (No, my 
son, no; how delightful!) was her reply, as 
she grappled me more tightly round the waist. 
I next tried a canter ; the rest of the party. 
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seeing in what a predicament I had placed 
myself, were in ecstasies of laughter ; at last 
one of them came behind me, touched up my 
horse with his hunting whip ; he went off full 
score — ^they tally-ho^ d^ shouted, cracked their 
whips, and behold me now, — pursued along the 
shore like a beast of the chase, with this in- 
cubus sticking firmly to me, and whenever she 
could muster breath to utter the exclamation, 
saying, — " Ai ! que hermosura !" 

Continuing at this pace, we at last came in 
view of a party, in which I could discern a 
couple of ladies of the garrison: the sight 
rendered me desperate ; I turned my horse off 
to the left, succeeded in pulling him up, and 
told my Centaur-like companion that I was 
sorry I could carry her no further, and asked 
her where on earth she had become so perfect 
in the accomplishment of riding double ? She 
with the greatest insouciance dismounted, 
shook her clothes, thanked me for the lift, and 
said she had been too long accustomed to the 
thing, whilst riding behind the contraban- 
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distas, to feel any apprehensions on horse- 
back, even without a saddle. My companions 
bad by this time approached, and I could not 
help joining in their laugh at this ludicrous 
adventure. We soon passed the fair eques- 
trians above alluded to ; but I have not yet 
learned, nor do I much care, if they observed, 
or not, thb exquisite specimen of horseman- 
ship of my respected " tia." 
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